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A Plague of Insects. 


Some clever thinkers declare that the 
numberless kinds of bugs, worms and flies 


whieh har 


m the crops are a blessing in dis- 


guise because they reduce the output of 
farm produce and so prevent a constant 


glut in the 
skill and 


markets. At any rate they put 
brains at a premium, for the 


farmer who would successfully fight the 


new pests 


that appear every year or two, 


must know something of which the old- 


timers never heard. 


Even with the vigorous 


warfare now carried on, an authority of the 


National 


Academy of Science estimates 


that one-tenth the total farm produce, or 
$30,000,000 worth, is spoiled by insects 


every year 
loss to the 


. One-half of this is reckoned as 


staple crops. Creditis given to 


various insects about as follows: Hessian 
tly’s damage to wheat, rye and barley one- 
tenth, or $40,000,000; chinch bug, $7,000,020 ; 
corn-root worm, ten to twenty per cent. in 
many States, certainly averaging five per 


cent., or $37,000,000 of the corn crop; total 


to growing cereals, $84,000,000. In seven 


Gulf States 


estimated 


damage to corn has been 
at twenty per cent. and at five 


per cent. for the whole country, making the 


total $40,000,000. 


Allother stored grain is 


estimated at three per cent., or $20,000,000, 


making a 


total approximate damage to 


stored grain amounting to $60,000,000. Grass 
and hay $20,000,000. Cotton, by the cotton 


worm, bol 
000 in 188¢ 


l-worm and boll-weevil, $30,000,- 
). Since then this loss has de- 


creased, but Texas in 1894 lost $8,000,000 by 
the boll-weevil, and $15,000,000 is considered 
alow annual estimate of its work on cotton. 
Tobacco gave up eight per cent., or $2,000,- 
(0), toa horde of insects; potatoes, six per 
cent., or $10,000,000, to the Colorado potato 


beetle, 


No figures are given for fruits, 


truck, domestic animals and timber, but a 
moment’s thought will show that the loss in 
these items must be enormous, although 


hard to est 


imate closely because of a lack 


of separate statistics for loss by insects. 
The total value thus destroyed is a vast 


annual tax 


large enough to pay interest on 


all the improved roads, canals, schools, etc., 
that the most sanguine friends of the farm- 


ers might 


desire. Whether such destruc- 


tion is a concealed blessing may well be 


doubted. 


At least nobody would care to 


assert that we have not already a plenty of 


harmful insects. 


Rather it should be a 


leading object of the scientists to prevent 
the introduction of further costly intruders 
of the gypsy-moth description. 
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Planting and Culture of Potatoes. 

A careful and instructive paper on potato 
Taising was given at the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Farmers’ Institute last week, the 
speaker being Prof. W. P. Brooks of the 
Mate agricultural college. 

Professor Brooks pointed out that almost 


all of the v 
daced with 


arieties which have been intro- 


in the past dozen years have been 


Subjected to careful trials in the experiment 
Station at Amherst. In every trial the old 
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‘ varieties, Beauty of Hebron and 
Early Rose 


. have been included; and while 
y some of the newer varieties have 
ese in pruductiveness, both of 
always been found close to the 
ist year among some forty varie- 
uty of Hebron gave the largest 
Professor Brooks said that 
ently depended upon securing 
juality which has been well kept 
lame it chanced to bear. In 
iuty of Hebron seed raised in 
ie was found to give superior 

i Of home production. The in- 
d and earliness was more than 
over the extra cost of the 


‘ance of adopting methods of 
scab was pointed out. Soak- 
for an hour and a half in a 
rrosive sublimate at the rate 
to fifteen gallons of water, or 
‘he rateof eight fluid ounces 
‘ons of water, has been found 
e seed should be soaked before 


rooks next called attention to 
following budding seed pota- 
hould be washed and soaked 
‘ solutions for prevention of 
| spread in a thin layer in a 
«ht room where the tempera- 
‘all below about 45° or 50°F. at 
likely to rise above 70° F. by 
ey should remain about four 
- during which time the skin 
en and short, tough sprouts 
hese sprouts are so thick and 
F potatoes can be handled and 
1out material injury to them. 
treated will give an earlier and 
than those handled in the ordi- 
"ubers of medium size are to be 
d they should be cut into pieces 


containing about two eyes each. 

The nature of ‘the soil needed for success 
in potato growing was. briefly spoken of. 
Bristol County possesses large areas of the 
moderately light loams which give an early 
crop of good quality. 

The question of selection of fertilizers for 
potatoes was discussed at considerable 
length. The fact was pointed out that by 
purchasing unmixed materials and combin- 
ing them at home a considerable money sav- 
ing is possible, and the following mixture 
of materials, it was stated, had given excel- 
lent crops in. Amherst. In each one hun- 
dred pounds was nitrate of soda fifteen 
pounds, dried blood eighteen pounds, tank- 
age or dry-ground fish twenty pounds, acid 
| phosphate thirty pounds, high-grade. sul- 
\ phate of potash seventeen pounds. 
| This mixture shonld be used in quantities 
\ varying from about 1500 pounds to one ton 
per acre, according to the quality of the soil. 





Amherst and other places indicated that an 
application of fertilizers in the drill usually 
gave results with potatoes superior to those 
obtained by broadcast application, but where 
the quantity employed was heavy, it is 
probably best to apply about half. broadcast, 
the balance in the drill, taking care to 
spread the latter somewhat widely the full 
length of the‘drill to avoid danger of burn- 
ing the seed. Such danger is greater with 
such mixtures as he had recommended than 
with the ordinary potato fertilizer, as the 
materials were more concentrated. 

“ Very thorough preparation of the soil,” 
said Professor Brooks, ‘‘ is profitable.’’ He 
called attention to the very heavy yield ob- 
tained by Professor Roberts in the Cornell 
Experiment Station without manures or fer- 
tilizers, as the result of exceedingly thorough 
tillage in preparation for the crop and dur- 
ing its growth. 

If the soil permits the potato should be 
planted rather deeply in order to avoid the 
necessity for ridging, as the latter allows 
loss of a greater amount of water from the 
soil by evaporation. 

Professor Brooks stated that where the 
crop is grown upon a large scale the use of 
the potato planter is almost a necessity, and 
he especially commended the work done by 
the Robbins planter. 

The objects in view in the culture of the 
crop should be, nvt killing weeds, but the 
prevention of the growth of weeds, and the 
maintenance of a layer an inch or two in 


for the purpese-e 
water from the soil. Culture should begin 
before the crop is up with the weeder or the 
smoothing harrow. It should be given fre- 
quently enough to prevent weeds starting. 
The weeder and harrow should at first be 
depended upon, but when the crop isa few 
inches high, a fine-tooth cultivator should 
be employed. The surface of the field 
should be kept as level as circumstances 
permit. 1f experience indicates that the 
tubers will become exposed to the air if 
there is no ridging, then the crop should 
be slightly ridged at the last cultivation. 
Prout’s horse hoe is a useful implement for 
doing this work. 





Experiments with Sheep. 


The Maine station has representatives of 
five of the leading breeds, viz.: Shropshire, 
Dorset, Hampshire, Oxford and Cheviot. 
In the past the station has been able to 
carry during the summer months from 
twenty to thirty-five breeding Shropshire 
ewes on a paddock containing 5} acres 
which produced grass only. This work was 
continuous for six years, and the breeding 
animals averaged to weigh from 110 to 150 
pounds each; shearing 8} pounds of wool, 
and yielding an average of 1 1-5 lambs each 
per year. During that time the animals 
were in perfect health. One of the inves- 
tigations with sheep of interest is an at- 
tempt to determine the limits of intensive 
work by setting apart a tract of ten acres of 
good clay loam plow land and devoting it to 
the summer feeding and pasturing cf about 
fifty ewes and lambs. The number will be 
increased or diminished as the food pro- 
duced on the land indicates as necessary. 

Another phase of work going on is the 
breeding of winter lambs from Dorset sheep. 
The high prices of light weight, but fat 
lambs, during the spring months argues 
strongly in favor of this system over sum- 
mer and fall marketing of the later born 
lambs. The chief difficulty encountered is 
in getting the ewes to breed sufficiently 
early and a number of expedients to over- 
come this are being tried. 


Orono, Me. Cc. D. Woops. 


insuring a Fodder Supply. 

Hay is likely to be scarce and high in the 
East stillanother season. Old hay has been 
cleared out moie closely than usual under 
the influence of the high prices so long pre- 
vailing. Nothing but a remarkable change 
in the conditions so far prevailing this sea- 
son can preventa short crop. Many wise 
farmers are forestalling a probable short- 
age by planting all spare land to fodder 
corn, hungarian and the millets. 

On some dairy farms there is plenty of 
land, but the manure has nearly all been 
used for early sowed crops and for seeding 
down. In such cases the question is be- 
tween buying fertilizer, the purchase of 
standing grass or facing a reduction of live 
stock befcre the coming winter. Assuming 
a short hay crop, the problem will be worth 
thinking out for the conditions of the par- 
ticular farms. 

On good, strong, fairly moist sod Jand 
the use of high-grade fertilizer, aided by 
what manure can be had, usually secures a 
very profitable crop of fodder corn. 

In some localites there are river and low- 
land natural mowings which never fail to 
produce fair crops of poor to medium hay. 
These mowings if bought cheap will greatly 
help in piecing out the winter supply of 
_ cow fodder. Poor hay requires more grain, 








Professor Brooks said that experiments in | 


thickness of mellow earth at the surface | 


but grain is not likely to be so high in price 
as formerly. The summer, if a dry one, 
will make haying easy on lands whtch last 
summer were flooded nearly allthetime. — 

Reduction of stock, the third alternative, 
is always practiced by large: numbers of 
farmers after poor hay years, and for that 
reason cows must then be sold for less than 
their value, on account of the large number 
forced on the market. If there are poor 
cows in the herd the sooner they are sold 
the better, as a matter of course. But, un- 
luckily, many farmers will’ sell their best 
cows because the price looks attractive, and. 
then winter a cull herd that could never 
pay even if hay were cheap. 

Under average conditions the farmer may 


of trom $180,000 to $200,000 annually. It 
means evhasieed valuation of farms and an 








improvement of general agricultural condi- 

All the cofinties in the State except Alle- 
gany, Cattataugus, Chautauqua, Frankin, 
Genesee, K ‘Queens, Richmond, Scho- 


ayler, Steuben, Tioga, Wayne and 
have filed petitions request: 
road improvement under the Highie-Arm- 
strong Act Already forty-six counties 
have petitioned for 2414 miles of highways, 
and nin , counties have had 186 miles 
finished. From no county where one piece 


engineer failed to receive the second request 





for additionaljroad construction. 
— 











Road completed, July 23, 1902. 
Showing improvement by State Engineer. 


Canajoharie 





GOOD ROADS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
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Road before improvemeiit; 








Northsast from Troy, N. Y. 


Base and top of crushed local quartzite ; 
base bund with screenings of same and top bound with screenings of 


limestone. 





combine various methods of insuring him- 
self against a shortage in fodder. He may 
plant what corn, etc.,he can under fairly 
safe and inexpensive conditions. He may 
keep a lookout for bargains in grass and 
buy early if needed, and he may watch his 
herd carefully and sell off the poorest as 
soon as he gets a chance. These measures, 
too, are likely to prove pretty good policy for 
a dairy farmer during any kind of a season. 
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New Roads in New York State. 

A few months work under direction of the 
State engineer makes a wonderful change in 
the old roads. The illustrations, furnished 
under direction of State engineer E. A. 
Bond, show a sample road in Rensselaer 
County before, during and after rebuilding. 
Fillings have been made, grades reduced, 
foundations and drains laid and proper road 
material applied. 

In some sections, a part of the work has 
been done by convicts. Broome County 
reports that the practice reduced the num- 
ber of prisoners under sentence from an 
average of forty-two for the year prior tu 
an average. of less than eleven, thereby 
making a net saving in the maintenance of 
prisoners of over $4000 per annum, and also 
an additional saving in the charges for 
turnkey’s fees and discharges, as provided 
for by law, under what was known asthe 
old fee system. I think it can be safely 
stated that the system adopted by this one 
county, by placing prisoners under sen- 
tence at hard labor, has resulted in a saving 
tothe county in the costs of maintenance 
and as a result of their labor, of at least 
$8000 per annum. , 

Highways in the neglected condition in 
which they are found today throughout the 
State isolates the farmer for from three to 
five months in the year, drives the young 
man or woman to the city or village asa 
result of discontentment, and is creative of 
centralization of population, which is be- 
coming more and morea problem difficult 
of solution. 

An improvement of the system of high- 
ways of the State of New York means a 
saving to the agriculturist ir the delivery 
of his product to the local markets of from 








$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually. It means 


In fact many counties are very wuch alive 
to the advantages to be obtained, and sys- 
tematic efforts have been made to lay out 
long stretches of highway in order to make 
systematic plans for the country and to 
cheapen the cost of construction. 

Since a year ago, in January, twenty- 
seven counties have appropriated $2,007,- 
812.50 as their half of the cost of construct- 
ing 470 miles of highway during the coming 
year, and it remains for the State of New 
York to appropriate an equal amount as its 
half of the cost of construction as provided 
by the law. 

Under the Higbie-Armstrong act the State 
grants aid to the amount of fifty per cent. of 
the cost of construction under the super- 
vision and direction of the State engineer- 
ing department, the counties having elected 
to pay thirty-five per cent. of the cost bya 
resolution of the board of supervisors, pro- 
vided the resolution is based upon a peti- 
tion either of a supervisor or the town 
board or abutting property owners, which 
makes a fifteen per cent. charge as against 
the town or abutting property owners. The 
Fuller law is asupplement to the preceding, 
and provides fifty per cent. State aid for the 
care and repair of side roads. 

Binghamton, N. Y. F. D. Lyon. 


Seashore Farming. 


All along our rural roads, especially: 
near Mt. Desert Island, Me., may now be 
noted many instances of prosperity and 
signe of progress, and who the people are 
and who are carrying on improved farming 
is an interesting study,as described by the 
local newspaper. In Hancock County such 
places as Bar Harbor and the coming resorts 
at Seal, Northeast and Southwest Harbors, 
account for much of it, scattered all along 
the miles and miles of pleasant roads of Mt. 
Desert Island, for these resorts are au ever- 
growing market for choice nitive garden 
truck. 

The shores of Frenchman’s bay give nota- 
ble signs that such market gardens are con- 
ducted there, too. The proprietors of many 
of these farms are what the public calls 
** rounders,” that is, they are intelligent, 
able-bodied men who have worked in many 
places and at many sorts of labor, and 








a saving to the average county of the State 


during their ‘* rounder ” career they become 


Se ONES TT PTT eT 


of road has been finished has the. State’ 


more or less convinced that a home is made 
only on deffnite plans, carefully worked out, 
and they at once see the chance offered in 
going into the garden-truck line. 

Usually they lease or buy a farm near the 
markete, or return to a homestead called 
“abandoned.” These latter places are ger- 
erally occupied by old folks, past profitable 


ing | work, but not without enough to provide 


for their allotted time and more, but.“ aban- 
doned ” by the younger folks, for a taste of 
the world. After, tasting,. many return, 
bringing with them the results of their in- 
dustry while away, and they go at farming 
with plenty of funds and modern machinery. 
And they-are business folk, you can’t say 
men, for the entire family is a big factor in 
the deal. “2 

They usually employ several good farm 
hands, and “‘ the boss“ drives a milk and 
vegetable team to town, sells all he has to 
the hustling marketmen at the summer re- 
sorts; always does a cash business, and 
never takes chances on selling poor stuff. 
Others cater direct to cottage trade, and get 
a big thing out of it. - 

Then in the fall they ‘‘ modestly enjoy 
themselyes’”’ by a family visit to relatives 
in the city. This kind of return to the soil 
is increasing yearly, but of course no 
faster than our coast resorts are gaining in 
population and popularity. 





Serious Farming Conditions. 


In Lewis County, as well as in other 
portions of the State, the farmers are begin- 
ning tothink seriously in regard to the alarm- 
ing drought. But one moderate rain has 
fallen since April 10. In the lime-rock and 
clay soil there is little moisture left to keep 
vegetation alive. Feed in pastures has be- 
come dry and has’ lost its milk-producing 
qualities. Cows are beginning to shrink 
badly in many localities, according to the 
make of the land. A drought in the spring is 
something phenomenal in this section. 

Farmers are continuing to plow for put- 
ting in corn, as the prospect for a large hay 
crop lvoks discouraging. Even if rains 
should come soon, we do not look for a full 


~~] erop of hay this season. The priceof milk 


at the_stations grows less as the season 
advances. It has fallen below $1 per hun- 
dred pounds now. There is about as much 


‘profit from the cheese factories at present, 


where the patrons get the byproduct for 
their pigs and calves. Cheese keeps up 
wellin price. + eet 

| Vent calves are stillin good demand, and 
jatge shipments are being made weekly by 
our local dealers. Last week they went for 
54 cents per pound, live weight. That is 
considered a fair price for May. They gen- 
eraliy bringfar less during the late spring 
months. Pork is not plenty, and price is 
high. Our local butchers pay 74 and eight 
cents per pound, dressed, while shippers are 
paying 6} evnts, live weight. Spring pigs, 
fuur weeks old, will sell readily for $3 each, 
and are very scarce at that. Hay brings 
from $10 to $12 per ton, with prospects of 
its going higher in a short time. 

Unless late frosts interfere there are good 
prospects fora fruit season. Fruit trees of 
all kinds blossomed very full, and the 
weather was warm at the time. Buyers are 
offering fifty cents per bushel for old 
potatoes to ship. There are plenty of them 
in the county. P. E. WHITE. 

Lewis County, N. Y., May 25. 





President Roosevelt on Good Roads. 


The fact that the nation’s chief executive 
attended the National Convention at St. 
Louis and participated in the proceedings, 
indicates the importance which the good 
roads movement has attained. The fact 
that the convention unanimously endorsed 
the national aid plan also indicates the 
trend of sentiment in that direction. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke in part as follows: 

During the Jast century there has been 
altogether phenomenal growth in one kind 
of road, wholly unknown to the people of 
old—the iron road. The railway is, of 
course, something purely modern. Now, a 
great many excellent people have proceeded 
upon the assumption that, somehow or 
other, having good railways are a substitute 
for having good highways—good ordinary 
roads. A more untenable position cannot 
be ianagined. What the railroad does is to 
develop the country, and, of course, its 
development implies that the country will 
need more and better roads. 

A few years ago, it was a matter, I am 
tempted to say, of national humiliation that 
there should be so little attention paid to 
our roads—that there should be a willing- 
ness not merely to refrain from making 


in existence become worse. 
DEVELOPMENT OF FARMING DISTRICTS. 
The excessive, the wholly unheard-of rate 
of our industrial development during the 
past seventy-five years, together with the 
good sides has had some evil sides. It isa 
fine thing to see uur cities built up, but not 
at the expense of the country districts. The 
healthy thing is to see the building up of 
both the city and the country. But we 
cannot expect the best, the most eager, the 
most ambitious young men to stay in the 
country, to stay on the farm, unless they 
have certain advantages. If farm life is a 
life of isolation and mental poverty, a life 
in which it is a matter of great difficulty for 
one man to communicate with his neighbor, 
you can rest assared that there will be a 
tendency to leave it on the part of those 
very peuple whom we should most wish to 
see stay on the farm. — 
It isa good thing to encourage in every 
‘way any tendency to check an unhealthy 
flow from the country to the city. There 
are several tendencies in evidence. The 
growth of electricity as applied to means 
of transportation tends to a certain de- 
gree to exercise a centrifugal force to off- 
set the centripetal force of steam. Exactly 





as the uses of steam have tended to 


good roads, but to let the roads that. were |: 


gather men into masses, so now electricity, 
as applied to transportation, has tended to 
scatter them out again. Trolley lines run- 
ning out into the country are doing a great 
deal to render it possible to live in the 
country, and yet not lose the advantages of 
the town. The telephone is not to be 
minimized as an instrument with a tendency 
in the same direction. Rural free delivery 
is playing its part along the same lines. 
But no one thing can do as much to offset 
the tendency toward an unhealthy trend 
from the country into the city as the mak- 
ing and keeping of good roads. 
GOOD ROADS AND THE FARMERS. 


They are needed for the sake of their 
effects upon the industrial conditions of the 
country districts, and I am almost tempted 
to say that they are needed even more for 
their effect upon the social conditions of the 
country. If winter means tothe average 
farmer the existence of a long line of liquid 
morasses, through which he has to move his 
goods if bent on business, or to wade and 
swim if bent on pleasure; if winter means 
that, if an ordinary rain comes the farmer’s 
girl or boy cannot use his or her bicycle, if 
a little heavy water means a stoppage of all 
communication, why you have got to expect 
that there will be a great many young peo- 
ple of both sexes who won’t find farm life 
attractive. 

It is for this reason, amoung others, that I 
feel the work you are doing is so pre-emi- 
nently one for the interest of the nation as 
awhole. I congratulate you upon the fact 
that you are doing it. In our American life 
it would be hard to overestimate the amount 
of good that has been accomplished by as- 
sociations of individuals who have gathered 
together to work for a common object which 
was to be of benefit to the community as a 
whole. And among all the excellent objects 
for which men and women combine to work 
today, there are tew indeed who have a 
better right to command the energies of 
those engaged in the movement, and the 
bearty sympathy and support of those out- 
side, than this movement in which you are 
engaged. 
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Cultivating the Crops. 


Where the preparatory work for the crops, 

corn and potatoes, was properly done, that 
of their after cultivation will be more easily 
done. Thére is a great contrast between 
this spring and last, as regards the weather 
and work on the farm. 
“ One year ago it was véry tard getting the 
seed into the ground in any fair condition 
or season, on account of the continual rains; 
while this spring there has’ been no delay 
in.work on account of bad weather. 

This work has been well done and in 
better season than usual. But soil is get- 
ting very dry and a good rain is much 
needed to help the crops along. There has 
been no rain to speak of fora longtime. It 
is remarkable that vegetation appears so 
thrifty, and it must be owing to a large 
amount of water in the ground from early 
storms, that has since been slowly drawn 
upon for surface moisture. There are 
present signs of rain, which it is to be 
hoped we shall soon get. 

On account of the dry weather corn as a 
usual thing has been planted somewhat 
earlier than usual. Our own planting was 
completed on May 15, but of course this 
work will be continued for some time yet. 
Owing to the large amount of corn now 
grown mainly as a crop for fodder, the 
work of cultivation will be correspondingly 
increased. 

One great advantage farmers now have 
over former years, is in having tools so made 
as toadmit of the wcrk being done much 
faster ard better. But it is necessary for 
best results that this work be commenced 
early and continued until no longer needed. 
The weeder, an implement meant for the 
first cultivation of the corn crop, or until it 
gets too large forithe purpose, is well de- 
signed for the work. It takes a wide sweep, 
runs shallow, just stirring the surface soil, 
covering the entire ground without regard 
tothe corn. Bat there is little danger of 
injury on this account, while the loosening 
of the entire surface soil will be found of 
great advantage. 

But to be the most succcessful with the 

implement it should be started in season a 
little ahead of the grass or weeds. It will 
not matter evenjif the corn is not above, 
ground. The weeder should be used every 
few days. A largearea can be gone over in 
a day, and if itis dry this frequent stirring 
of the top soil Swill form a mulch, prevent- 
ing the too rapid evaporation of the water 
from underneath. 
After a time it will be necessary to make 
use of the cultivator in this work. 
are various forms of these, and the farmer 
should selecs the best for his purpose. In 
my vicinity a two-horse spring-tooth ma- 
chine is used and much liked. This goes 
astride the rows, thus working very close to 
the crop, corn or potatoes, in this way 
doing better work than most other kinds. 

Another thing, the ground between the 
rows is cultivated twice at one time, doing 
away with the hand hoe. 

The old rule used to be to hoe corn twice 
and potatoes once. But this was at a time 
when suitable implements for cultivation 
were not in existence and the work had to 
be largely done with the hand hoe, requir- 
ing much time and hard labor, as the 
writer well knows. 

No such rule should apply now. The 
crop should be cuitivated as often and so 
long as needed. In this way the suil wi | be 
kept mellow, encouraging the growth of 
corn or potatoes, while that of grass or 
weeds will be kept down, which is of the 
utmost importance on a farm. 

After the corn gets well to growing it 
will not be long before the ground will be 
occupied and shaded with the crop, so that 
there will be little chance for grass or 
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Butter Firm, Cheese Lower. 

The market is steady with receipts a little 
less, demand m ‘and prices of some 
grades ruling one-half cent higher than last 
week. The market situation on the whole 
is satiafactory for the season, but the firm- 
ness is largely because of the poor pasturage 
and decreased milk yield. Extra choice 
lots of Northern creamery bring 22} cents in 
tubs and 23 cents in boxes or prints. The 
print and box goods are in too large supply 
and sell with some difficulty comparatively. 
Top dairy quotation is 21}. Dairy stock in 
tubs is less plenty than in boxes, and tub 
packing is advised except for special lots. 
Inferior grades of dairy are in poor demand 
at prices holding last week. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘The market is firm 
at + to4 cent above last week. The drought 
and cold weather has kept back the pastures 
and lessened the output. Not much stock is 
yet going into storage here. The outlook is 
good from the seller’s point of view.” 

Cheese is in moderate supply, Dut demand 
is rather light. Quality of wuch of the new 
make is not very attractive to consumers. 
Prices in Boston and also at most other 
markets are a fraction lower. Old cheese 
can still be had and at unchanged prices, 
but there is not much of it left. Most of the 
sales of best new twin cheese are at 12 cents, 
with tair to good selling at 10 to 114 cents. 

The New York butter market shows little 
change since last week. Receipts have been 
rather large, being nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand packages for Monday and Tuesday of 
this week. Demand is sufficient to take care 
of the supply, with some help from storage 
men who are buying several thousand pack- 
agesaday. The situation is firm, and some 
dealers are holding in expectation of an ad- 
vance. The bulk of extra creamery sells at 
22 cents, with a few fancy lots a fraction 
higher, and some poor lots selling as low as 
18 cents. The market for dairy butter is 
rather quiet and holds mostly at 20 to 21 
cents. Imitation and other factory grades 
are rather scarce. 

Cheese arrives freely, with a larger pro- 
portion of large white. Demand is moderate. 
Exporters are buying fairly well at about 
113 cents. The declining tendency of nearly 
all lines of cheese has caused retailers to buy 
in rather small lots of late, but the drop is 
much less than has often occurred at this 
season. A year ago there was an average 
fall of about 2 cents at about this time. 
Pasturage conditions this year are very 
much less favorable and prices are not con- 
sidered likely to reach a low level. 

Makers of renovated butter, representing, 
it is claimed, about forty concerns, seem to 
have made some sort of a secret agreement 
at their recent meeting in Chicago. It is 
asserted that a committee was appointed 
and the packing stock will all be purchased 
by this committee. The committee will 
then sell the batter to such members to the 
agreement as desire it. This packing stock 
is the more or less damaged stuff which is 
bought as raw material by the makers of 
renovated. Thereare something over fifty 
process butter manufacturers in the entire 
country, and about forty of them are said to 
belong to the association. 

Dealers who handle renovated butter gen- 
erally agree that such products are gain- 
ing ground at the expense of honest butter 
on the one side and of oleo on the other. 

Said a Boston buyer who has been travel 
ing through the West: ‘It looks as if 
process butter would be a strong compet 
itor for creamery the coming season. The 
process makers get packing stock. so much 
lower that they can sell at a much lower 
figure than a year ago. If we lay down 
process at five cents lower than creamery, 
I am satisfied we will do a big business 
the ‘coming season in that line. In the 
way of oleo the outlook is verylight. The 
make is not so large as last year. Of 
course prices had a great deal to do with 
this. The fight made on colored oleo fa- 
voring uncolored product seems to have 
been a boomerang. It looks to me as if 
the creamery interests would have been 
better served had the old law been left 
unchanged. The great increase in manu- 
facture of process butter looks like a third 
party had slipped in and gotten the ad- 
vantage.”’ 

A letter from the secretary of the Manila 
Chamber of Commerce, in acknowledging 
receipt of some sample tins of canned but- 
ter shipped from San Francisco, says it ar- 
rived in first-class condition. This letter 
suggests that there is a ripe field for the 
successful introduction of butter in the 
Philippines, as no butter or milk is produced 
at Manila, but all is shipped in under cold 
storage from Australia. 

Exports from Boston for week were two 
thousand pounds butter and 113,339 pounds 
of cheese. Receipts for the week at Boston, 
30,321 tubs and 30,134 boxes, or 1,492,862 
pounds butter, 4252 bexes cheese, besides 
284 boxes for export, and 27,756 cases eggs, 
compared with corresponding week last year 
33,749 tubs, 25,309 boxes, or 1,637,892 pounds 
butter, 2057 boxes cheese and 28,698 cases 
of eggs. Receipts at New York were 38,700 
packages butter, 5400 packages cheese and 
and 29,500 cases eggs. Same week last year, 
45,376 packages butter, 21,372 packages 

cheese and 81,844 cases eggs. 


Active Vegetable Trade. 


Boston dealers report demand seasonably 
good in most lines. Dry weather and frost 
has reduced receipts of native fresh vege- 
tables. The market for old potatoes is 
irregular, lower grades being weak and in- 
clined to decline in price, while best lots 
are fully up to last quotations. Dealers say 
that the bulk of the potato trade is still in 
old stock, the quality of which has held up 
very well this season. When quality be- 
comes poor many consumers, able to afford 
the change, will shift to new Southern 

‘ stock. 

Onions, mostly Egyptian and Bermuda, 
are in better supply and selling a little 
lower. Old beets, turnips, carrots and 
parsnips are still in the market at unchanged 
prices. Native asparagus is in light supply, 
and prices have held well of late. Rhubarb 
is down to 1 cent a pound, which is as low a 
price as most growers can shipfor. The 
supply is ample, but less than doing some 
recent seasons. Dandelions are done for 
the season. Hothouse stuff is much de- 
pressed by the abundant shipments from the 
South. 

Tomatoes in particular have been hard to 
dispose of, and cucumbers are lower. 
Southern peas are plenty and rather poor in 
quality. Florida sweet corn has arrived and 
aummer squashes are more plenty. Green 
beans are in oversupply. 

Potatoes at New York are in light demand 
for old stock, with prices steady. New 
stock is in rather light supply, although 
6400 barrels came Wednesday. Sweet pota- 
toes do not seem to be much wanted at 
present. New onions from Texas arrived 
Thursday. Asparagus is selling a little 
higher.on account of short supply. Bunch 
beets and earrots are lower, cucumbers 
steady, cabbages in demand and higher, 
string beans lower, squashes plenty, like- 

wise tomatoes. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF COLISEUM, ST. JAMES PARK. 


Site of present Museum of Fine Arts. Coliseum built for National Peace Jubilee, held June 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1869. 
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Hay Fairly Steady. 

The markets are mostly in good shape, 
with supplies light or moderate and prices 
averaging about as last quoted. There is 
but little of the best grades left, and bulk of 
receipts are rather ordinary. Naturally the 
demand is active for what choice hay can be 


cline in prices on account of receipts of 
over ten thousand tons during last week. 

Boston market is steady, with best hay 
scarce, lower grades tending to advance and 
rye straw higher on light supply and mod- 
erate demand. Receipts for the past week 
were 324 cars of hay, fifty-seven cars of 
which were billed for export, and thirteen 
of straw. Corresponding week last year 
the receipts were 465 cars of hay, 346 cars of 
which were billed for export, and twenty- 
two cars of straw. 

Chicago reports liberal receipts and lower 
prices. Cincinnati higher. Southern mar- 
kets firm except for low grades, which are 
dull at quotations. 

The prospect of a short crop this year has 
caused holders of old hay to bevome very 
firm in their views. The drought has pre- 
vailed in eastern Canada as well as in the 
United States, and Canadian farmers who 
have considerable hay yet to be sold are 
advancing their price, or waiting. 

The following are the highest prices for 
hay in the markets mentioned: Boston $20, 
New York $23, Jersey City $22, Philadel- 
phia $20.50, Brooklyn $22, Buffalo $16.50, 
Pittsburg $18.50, Kansas City $13, Minne- 
apolis $15.50, Minneapolis prairie $12.50, 
Baltimore $20.50, Chicago $15.50, Richmond 
$19.50, Cincinnati $18.75, Washington $19, 
Montreal $10, St. Louis $15. 


The demand at this season varies consid- 
erably with the weather, being very dull 
during a warm spell. Under the best 
weather conditions tie market is rather 
limited, owing to the growing abundance of 
fresh vegetables and Southern fruit. 
Oranges have been cheap of late and have 
competed somewhat with apples. 

Prices, however, rule unchanged in Bos- 
ton market, but it has been at times rather 
hard to obtsin full quotations, many lots 
now being more or less unsound. Some 
very fine large Missouri Ben Davis were on 
sale this week at above top quotations. 
They had been in cold. storage. Most lots 
of Davis now on the market bring less than 
best Russets. These two varieties hold 
most of the itrade, only a few Baldwins, 
Spies and Kings remaining. 

The New York apple market has been in 
rather bad shape on account of large sup- 
plies for the season and poor demand. 
Prices were quoted considerably lower, but 
are now improving. Apparently the storage 
houses had. been cleaning out their stock, 
but the movement seems to be over. Itis 
said that western New York stock is prac- 
tically cleaned up with the exception of 
some twenty to thirty thousand barrels. 
Gleason is said to be still holding some 
seven thousand barrels and a few stray cars 
here and there. 


Literature. 


For all human beings life holds some 
roads in common, such as those of joy and 
sorrow, work and play. Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull’s men and women in her latest book 
seem to have to toil over very rugged places. 
Even when Mrs. Trumbull leaves her charac- 
ters they stand not in the way of happiness, 
but there stretches out ahead of them long 
paths of stern, uncompromising duty. It is 
of lifethat Mrs. Trumbull is writing, but 
we are a perverse people, and, although 
we demand real living tales, we desire a 
happy ending. This novel has no compli- 
cated parts, but the types of character 
have pronounced personalities. There 1s 
Ursula Morcraft, the heroine, who has to 
learn many difficult lessons. That she has 
fought and struggled valiantly is shown by 
her own words in the concluding chapter: 
‘‘ There was a time when I felt that I had a 
right to keep away from what would deteri- 
orate—would injure what [ call my char- 
acter—to get away at all hazards—that I 
owed it to myself. Since then I have real- 
ized that one may owe it to one’s self to 
stay instead of to go—to stay and let one’s 
character deteriorate if it will. That was 














had. 
The New York market shows a slight de- | knew that there are other things than love, 


When Ursula said the foregoing, she had 
been through many phases of experience. 
She was beautiful and rich. She married 
Morcraft when she should have married 
Engham, her guardian. When she had been 
married a while, she awakened to the 
knowledge that she had had happiness in 
her hand and let it go from her. Ursula 


but “it is just as well fora woman not to 
marry without that particular seatiment.’’ 
“Shall she remain with Morcraft or not?” 
is Ursula’s problem. It takes time, but she 
decides that it is best for her to remain. 
There are other interesting characters in 
“ Life’s Common Way” besides Ursula, 
Morcraft and Engham. There is Hutchins 
Ingledew and his wife Ida. Hutchins isa fin- 
ancier of great power, ruthlessly cruel when- 
ever an obstacle stood in his way. Ida Engle 
dew isa woman of narrow views, always 
cool and serene in her eternal righteousness. 
There is the bright, witty, clever “Teddy” 
Siddons, who marries without love because 
she knows she can never have Engham 
whom she loves. Her marriage has made 
her reckless, and one can foresee the divorce 
court for her eveutually. All these people 
seem to be victims of fate, kismet. Happi- 
ness there is none, but much opportunity 
for duty. Many of the characters do 
their duty from various incentives, and 
Mrs. Trumbull’s characters perform theirs, 
because being constituted as they are and 
the circumstances being as they are, 
they must. Mrs. Trumbull has _nar- 
rated her story with delicate touches 
of wit and humor, and the novel contains 
artistic bits of description which offset 
the sustained tension of strong emotions 
throughout the book. The author does not 
admit that happiness lies along ‘‘ Life’s 
Common Way.”’ She makes ita tantalizing, 
winsome vision which, because of the stern 
realities of life, is never realized. [New 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 


Selfishness is one of the dominating traits 
of humanity, but some men and women con- 
quer it and bury it deep. In ‘* Barbara, a 
Woman of the West,’’ by John H. Whitson, 
the power that pure selfishness may obtain 
over one’s nature is exhibited in varying 
degrees by the different characters. There 
is (the patient, self-denying Barbara Tim- 
berley, who gives up everything for her 
husband, Roger Timberley, a self-centred 
literary man. On the other hand, Gilbert 
Bream, a strong, manly man of the world, 
crushes out all of self, and nearly loses his 
life in denying himself for love of Bar- 
bara. Beside Barbara and Breani is con- 
trasted the weak husband, unworthy of the 
devotion which Barbara displays, The plot 
is simply constructed and the strength of 
the novellies the development of charac- 
ters. Mr. W_ son vividly portrays the 
struggles through which the, souls vf Bar- 
bara Timberley and Gilbert Bream pass. 
The story opens with Barbara and her hus- 
band in their prairie home. A traveler 
comes for rest and refreshment, is taken sick 
and on recovery presents the couple with 
a Cripple Creek mining claim, warning them 
that it may be worthless. Roger, eager for 
a change, determines to look up the claim 
and Barbara sees him take his depart- 
ure. Left alone on the lonely Kansas 
prairie, she naturally expects to hear 
from her husband by mail. One letter 
comes, and then all is silent. At last 
in despair she starts in search of him. 
This is the beginning of fruitless travels. 
At Cripple Creek Barbara finds that the 
mine has been sold, as the claim had expired, 
and she therefore goes to work in a news- 
paper office to earn sufficient money to con- 
tinue her search. After many months of 
journeying from Colorado to the Pacific 
coast, Barbara becomes the wife of Gilbert 
Bream, who, it eventually appears, is the 
owner of the mining claim, which was 
originally presented to the Timberleys. 
One day after marriage Barbara reads a 
novel, and she instantly knows that Roger 
must have written it. She seeks out the 
author and learns that he is in a Denver 
hospital, having been injured by being 
run over by a cab. The crucial mo- 
ment has arrived for the three main 
characters. Roger explains that he had 
been out of his mind temporarily, forgot 
to mail letters and wandered about until he 


accident restores his reason. He accepts 
her presence as a matter of course, making 
no inquiries as to what life has brought to 
her during all the intervening time. Gilbert 
Bream arrives and finds that the woman 
he married is no longer his legal wife. It is 
an awful thing for this man and woman 
who have grown into each other’s lives and 
who have found their greatest happiness in 
each other. But the author has a happy 
ending in store for the interested reader. 
Mr. Whitson has portrayed an admirable 
character in Gilbert Bream, and a sweet, 
womanly woman in Barbara. In Roger 
Timberley there is selfishness personified, 
and one becomes impatient with Barbara’s 
devotion to such a poor specimen of man- 
hood. There are some strong scenes in the 
book, and the Western local color is evi- 
dently presented by one who knows his 
ground. Some of the circumstances attend- 
ing Roger’s continued absence are rather 
improbable, but, on the whole, Mr. Whitson 
has written an entertaining story of the 
West. [Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Price, $1.50. | 
Stage life from the actor’s or actress’s 
standpoint is always interesting when the 
information comes from one conversant 
with the subject. John D. Barry in “A 
Daughter of Thespis”’ portrays the lives of 
two girls who ure making their living on 
the stage. They have characters widely 
different. Evelyn Johnson is rather Puri- 
tanical in her views, and is the quiet, un- 
assuming heroine of the book, while Madge 
Guernsey is quick-witted, vivacious and 
talkative. In the summer vacation, spent 
at Cohasset, Evelyn makes the acquaintance 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the former a one- 
time writer of books, given to self- 
analysis, but an interesting charac- 
ter withal. The theatrical season opens 
again and the two actresses live to- 
gether in a flat in New York. About this 
time a new character is introduced, a Mr. 
Thayer, a writer of plays in which the 
two girls appear. He has not in the past 
held a very exalted opinion of stage folk, 
but he changes his opinions after he 
becomes acquainted better with Evelyn 
and Madge. He is a character with a 
strong personality and he becomes an ar- 
dent admirer of Evelyn. His rival for 
her hand and heart is Mr. Webb, now 
a widower. ‘lhe love interest is well sus- 
tained, especially the portions devoted to 
irresistible Madge and her worshippers. 
The great charm of the book, however, lies 
in the faithful depicting of the ins and 
outs of theatrical life, all of which is 
told in a leisurely manner from first-hand 
knowledge. It is not that there are no 
novels in which the stage has a part, 
for we are frequently given unrealistic 
glimpses of behind-the-curtain scenes. Mr. 
Barry, however, has been discriminating 
and precise in his portrayal of the real men 
and women who go to make up the rank and 
fileof actors and actresses. He gives not 
alone the glamour which the theatregoer 
sees from the “front” of the hodse, and 
which he reads with so much avidity, but 
he has not omitted to enumerate the every- 
day routine of stage folk, giving the little- 
known side of their professional lives. 
For this reason the book possesses a charm 
which is seldom to be found in novels deal- 
ing with the theatre. The book isa whole- 
some one, too, and whatever it may lack in 
original plot construction is made up in the 
real color of the green room. | Boston: L. 
C.. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. | 
Among the recently issued volumes in the 
authoritative “‘ American Sportsmen’s Li- 
brary ’’ is ‘‘ The Water-Fowl Family,”’ pre- 
pared by Leonard C. Sanford, T. S. Van 
Dyke and L. B. Bishop. ‘An almost irre- 
sistible desire,’’ writes Mr. Sanford in the 
opening chapter, ‘‘ comes over most men at 
times to change the routine of civilized life 
for the quiet and solitude of the wild. For- 
est, field, waters, all offer their inducements, 
in many instances combining with hard- 
ships and fatigue; and yet to him who loves 
it, actual suffering often only adds to the 
satisfaction of reward, doubly pleasing as 
the result of endurance and patience. With 
a large number of these individuals to whom 
@ gun and all that goes with it is dear, the 
wild duck brings up the pleasantest recollec- 
tions and anticipations. The ponds and lakes 
of the North and the prairie sloughs 


antly realistic, though, of course, they have 
their sombre side. Perhaps his experiences 


of most interest to the general reader in 
all parts of the country, and he certainly 
writes enthusiastically about the State, fur- 
nishing many details concerning it that 
others have failed to observe or present. 
His description of the Seminoles and of their 
so-called negro slaves is certainly a novel 
revelation. 
Mr. Foss supplies some unusual informa- 
tion of the peculiar people known as the 
Florida Crackers. 
the volume is vastly entertaining, and is 
well adapted for summer reading. The 
author isa wit and a man of imagination, 
who has a sensible way of regarding the 
practical things of this work-a-day world. 
The book is an attractive one in binding, 


spent the summer, restless at the time of 
approaching fall for the Southern migra- 
tion. He remembers drifting down the 
river with a gentle current,amid October 
foliage, to where alders and willows lined 
the bank and darkened the water ; where he 
saw the ripple that betrayed the presence of 
the wild duck before they took wing with 
frightened splashing.”? In an attractive 
manner Mr. Sanford proceeds to draw a 
picture of scenes familiar to the sportsman. 
At the same time, the methods by which 
wild fowl are hunted are delineated in a 
general way. The writer maintains that a 
method which represents fairness and skill 
is the one “ which consists in waiting for 
the birds along the line of flight, and can be 
practiced whenever the flocks take any par- 
ticular course on land.“ In considering the 
subject of duck shooting, Mr. Sanford gives 
a concise synopsis of the breed and peculiar 
habits of each species of fow). Illustrations 
assist in making the pevuliarities of each 
breed of fowl clearly defined. 
Mr. Van Dyke, who has collaborated with 
several other writers of books for ‘‘ The 
Sportsman’s Library,” in this volume con- 
fines himself to the subject, ‘‘ The Water- 
Fowl of the Pacific Coast.”” Mr. Van 
Dyke’s style is less scholarly than Mr. San- 
ford’s, and by way of contrast adds to the 
interest of the book. One feels as if the 
latter was instructing the reader, while the 
former seems to take one into his confidence 
and talk on the subject in a most friendly 
manner. ‘lhe authors of the book impress 
upon the reader the great natural beauty of 
the game birds amid their natural surround- 
ings. There is much admirable word-paint- 
ing in the book of woodland waters, and 
much information upon the subject of 
duck shooting and the nature and habits 
of water fowl. At the end there are 
* diagnoses of families and genera,’’ which 
are of valuable assistance to every sports- 
man in condensing and retaining in his 
mind the necessary technical knowledge. 
The book is entertaining without being 
dry, even to the reader who is nota con- 
firmed sportsman. It is an exceedingly 
creditable addition to the new library which 
promises to become the American Badmin- 
ton. |New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$2 net. | 
A book bearing the above title comes to 
us from James Henry Foss. He is its pub- 
lisher as well #s its author, and his recollec- 
tions have the frankness of the “Confessions 
of Rousseau,’’ without the indecency of that 
classic autobiography. Mr. Foss has hada 
varied and interesting career and has been, 
by turns, emigrant, farmer, book agent, 
schoolmaster, preacher, stump-speaker, 
town builder and tourist, and in all his 
wanderings he has preserved a philosophic 
disposition which has prevented him from 
being hard and cynical, in spite of many 
bitter experiences in which his anticipations 
were not realized. He writes in a clear, 
natural, off-hand manner, and has a fund of 
spontaneous humor that makes his pages 
constantly absorbing. He has, too, a felicity 
in quotation that is not possessed by many 
writers of the day, and in this respect re- 
calls Hazlitt and other authors of a genera- 
tion long past. He begins his autobiograph- 
ical narrative with an account of his birth 
in the wilds of Maine, and follows it 
with allusions to his boyhood days 
in Massachusetts as a farmer’s boy, 
and his early schooling. The pict- 
ures he furnishes of New England life 
a half century orso agoare always pleas- 
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one of the hardest lessons I had to learn.” 








Barbara after the shock caused by his 
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Gems of Thought. 


---- Che best and truest help we can i: .,, 
Otuers is not mere present gratificatic: .,, 
sirength, courage and cheer, that they may ,.... 
into nobler, worthier life, and go on conti:,, 
with new energy and hope. It may be ¢, 
when you find one in need through his own 
lence, to give him money to supply his \ 
‘tan to help him into a position in which h⸗ 
learn to earn his own bread It may be ¢:, 
wut after you have provided for his nece.. 
for a tim-, short or long, you leave hin, 
where you found him, in poverty, with no 
power than before to care for himself. ;: 
you have ignored his plea for alms, and, ins: 
have taught him to work, and inspired him :. 

It, you have lifted him above the near 1. 
asking charity, and have set his feet in the 
toward manhood.—Selected. 

----I have often wondered how it is that « 
man loves himself more than the rest of me: 
yet sets less value on his own opinion of hin 
than on the opinion of others. If then a god 
wise teacher should present himself toa ma:, 
bid him to think of nothing and to design not! 
which he would not express as soon as he 
ceived it, he could not endure it even for a s 
day. So much more respect have we to \. 
our neighbors shall think of us than to what 
shall think of ourselves.—Marcus Aurelius. 


.---My heart 1s nxed firm and stable in the 
lief that ultimately the sunshine and summer, | 
lowers and the azure sky, shall become, « 
were, interwoven into man’s existence. He s| 
take from all their beauty and enjoy their glor 
—Richard Jeffries. 

---- We would be wise if we so adjusted our: 
lations with others that all our days we shi); 
be under the sway of the good, the worthy, t/ 
pure-hearted, the heavenly. Then, as ti). 
friends, we should seek ever to bring into : 
lives of others only the highest, the most uni‘: 
ing and inspiring, the most wholesome ani 
riching influence. 

----Go with mean people, and you think life , 
mean. Then read “ Plutarch,” and the worl: 

a proud place, peopled with men of positive quai 
ity, with heroes and demigods standing aroiii\:! 
us, who will not let us sleep.—Emerson. 

----Our. sympathy is never very deep unless 
founded on our own feelings. We pity, but \ 
do not enter into the grief which we have neve 
felt.—L. E. Landon. 

----Men and women in the thick of life do not 
xo helpless when there is such help at hanu: 
- - when the Holy Spirit is waiting to show 
you Christ and to give you in Him the profound- 
ness of faith and delightfulness of duty.—Philli},, 
Brooks. § 

----Magnanimity is sufficiently defined by its 
name; yet we may say of it that it is the good 
sense of pride, and the noblest way of acquiring 
applause.—Rochefoucauld. ; 
----The last. thing for one in bereavement 
seeking comfort, is to be idle. Then the grief 
feeds upon the life itself, and wastes and wears 
itout. But when in our sorrow we turn away 
from self to ministries of love for others, our 
hearts find comfort. Thus, and thus only, can 
we learn to live without one who has been every- 
thing to us in the nast.—J. R. Miller. 

----The useful citizen holds his time, his 
trouble, his money and his fife always ready at 
the hint of his country. The useful citizen is a 





to be a country very long unless such heroism is 
developed.—Charles Lowell. 

----Each human life is a whole orchestra in 
itself. But it is not always in tune, and before it 
can begin to make sweet music its many chords 
must all be brought into accord. This is the 
work of spiritual culture. It is achieved only 
by the submission ofthe whole life to God. This 
is the work which divine grace sets itself to do in 
us. If we would have this result achieved we 
must sweetly and earnestly yield ourselves to 
God that He may bring us into tune with His 
own Spirit and teach us to make heavenly music 
in this world. 

----It is a great thing for us to do the best we 
can just where we are. God asks no one of us 
to do more thap this, nor has any one of us a right 
to do less.—M. D. Babcock. 








Popular Science. 


—A unique institution is the Pathological! 
Museum at Berlin. This was established by 
Professor Virchow, and contains 23,066 prepara- 
tions of a pathological kind, with elaborate 
arrangements for preserving, mounting and 
studying the specimens. 


——Electrical reactions have been found by Dr. 
A. D. Waller of the University of London, to 
serve as a test of life in both animal and vege- 
tabletissues. In this way he has just shown that 
bits of human skin for grafting preserve their 
vitality at least two days, often ten days, and 
probably sometimes much longer. As confirm- 
ing this conclusion, it is mentioned that carefully 
preserved skin has been used after six months, 
sixteen transplantations out of twenty-two prov- 
ing successful. 


——Important tests of the fatal proportion of 
carbonic oxide in the air have been made by 
Professor Mosso at the Turin Physiological 
Institute. A heroic subject was confined three 
times in a hermetically sealed iron chamber, the 
air of which was mixed first with 1-333d of car- 
bonic oxide, then with 1-285th, and lastly with 
1-233d. On the last experiment the man ceased 
to breathe, being restored only by oxygen. 


—aAlcohol is coming into considerable use for 
illumination in France. The flame is made lumi- 
nous by the addition of sufficient coal-oil or crude 
benzine, or the ordinary non-Inminous flame is 
used to give incandescence to a Welsbach mantle. 
The latter is the more important method. Some 
lamps have from sixty to eight hundred candle- 
power, and these large portable lamps, carrying 
their own illuminant, seem to have advantages 
over gas or electricity for many purposes. The 
best of the burners yield about thirty candle- 
Power hours per ounce of alcohol. 


Brilliants. 














There was never a song that was sung by thee, 
But a greater one was meant to be. 

There was never a deed that was grandly done, 
But a greater was meant by some earnest one. 
For the sweetest voice can never impart 

The song that trembies within the heart. 

And the brain and hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view. 
And hence are the tears and the burden of pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 

And the real song is ne’er heard by man, 

Nor the work ever done for which we plan. 

But enough that a God can hear and see 

The song and the deed that were meant to be. 


—Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive—what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God sends his hail 

Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In hisgood time. 
—Robert Browning. 


And others’ follies teach us not, 

Not much their wisdom teaches ; 

And most of sterling worth, is what 

Our own experience preaches. 
—Tennyson. 


This well I know is truth, that a true man, 


Whatever mystery, or dark or fair, 
Life hide, to go where conscience points wi!! 
dare, 


Come joy, come woe, doing the best he can, 
Will keep his hopes accordant with high plan, 


Nor stoop to feeble thoughts of weak despair, 
Bearing with strong heart what he must bear, 


Still struggling to the end as he began. 
Asa blind steed turned loose, and without guide, 


Shuns downward paths, and takes but roads 
that rise, 


And, if he fall, fails from the mountain-side, 


So a true man, perplexed, will seek the skies, 


Nor walk in lower ways that open wide, 


Led by aspiring faith that needs not eyes. 
—John Lancaster Spalding. 


Be docile to thine unseen Guide, 
Love Him as He loves thee, 
Time and obedience are enough, 
And thou a saint shalt be. 
—F, W. Faber 











mighty, unpretending hero; but we are not going — 





C. A. HOPKD 
wM. B. L. 
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How to Caponize. 

The best birds to operate upon are chick- 
ens which have never yet crowed; and when 
about three or four months old is the right 
age. They must be kept without food for 
thirty-six hours or more before being oper- 
ated upon. A good light (sunshine if pos- 
sible) should be chosen to operate in, and 
the full light should be allowed to shine in 
the chicken’s side when opened. First take 
two good, thick pieces of string or thin cord, 
three feet long ; to one end of each attach a 
weight, or any equivalent in the form ofa 
brick or stone, fastening the other end of 
the string to the chicken’s legs. Then lay 
the bird on its right side and drop the 
weighted end of the string over one side of 1 
the operating table. Now tie the free end 
of the second string round the bird’s wings 
near the body, and drop the weighted end 
of this string over the other side of the 
table. The chicken will thus be properly i 
secured, and the operator must stand so that 
the back will be towards him. The small 
feathers from hip-bone to ribs, over the last 
rib, must now be plucked off, and the ribs 
and feathers all round should be wet with a 
sponge dipped in quite cold water, or ice 
can be used if preferred, as this wetting 
will serve to keep the feathers out of the 
operator’s way, and will also numb the sen- 
sations of the fowl, so that it does not ap- 
pear to feel the operator’s knife. Stick the 
knife in half an inch deep between the first 
and second ribs from the hip-bone, and cut | , 
downwards and forwards to the end 
of the ribs. Turn the knife and cut nearly 
up to the backbone. Now put in the 
spreader which is one of the instru- 
ments used, tempering the tension by a 
rubber band provided for the purpose, 
to suit the size of the fowl, and with 
the spreader open the ribs, after which split 
the inside membrane that covers the bowels. t 
The upper testicle will now be exposed, and 
should be grasped by the grippers, which t 
should be given one entire turn over, so as 
tu separate the testicle from its attachments 
except the spermatic cord, and pull the 
testicle out. Treat the lower testicle in the 
same way. It isnecessary to be careful not 
to rupture the large vein under the testicles, 
and also to get the whole of the latter out. 
The bird may be untied and allowed to go 
without the incision being sewn up, but for 
a few days it should not be allowed to fly up 
to the roost. Birds may in this manner be 
caponized in any number and without loss 
of more than one or two percent. Large | § 
breeds of poultry, when caponized young 
and well fed until ten or eleven months old 
and then fattened, will weigh twelve or 
fifteen pounds each, and the meat on them 
will be found of the tenderest and most suc- 
culent description. I 


1 


i 


ern broilers are rather plenty, and some 
fancy lots still bring 35 cents, but most sales 
are at 25 to 28 cents. 
alittle more than Western of same grade, 
and the difference is greater in warm 
weather. 
—* and price has dropped 5 to 10 cents per 
pair. 
half cent lower. 
nearly steady. 


at least 14 pounds in weight. 
points they pay fully as well alive as 
dressed, shrinkage of dressing considered. 
Many lots are now shipped short distances 
by freight at.quite moderate expense. But 


shrink in weight greatly if there is any 
great delay from shipper to receiver, or if 
there is overcrowding in the crates. 


both being moderate. 
and Southern live poultry arrived Wednes- 
day. Fowls 14 cents, chickens 20 to 25 cents, 
turkeys 10 to 11 cents. 
fairly well at 35 cents per pair. 
stock sells rather slowy. 
turkeys and nearby broilers are in firm de- 
mand, if desirable in size and quality. 


Boston show no special change, receipts 
being moderate and prices firm. A repre- 
sentative of Griftith & Co., Boston, says: 


ers last year at this time we have about 


same time, we had 138,000; 1900, 111,000 and 


A great deal of this is due to the labor situ- 
ation. We have about eighteen thousand 
men idle at Lowell, and every day that 


ployment the produce trade is affected just 


stead of being settled at an early day, 
my idea is we will have plenty of losses 
before we close up the year. 


simply to sell others. 
Boston houses did well. 
year for us, too. I ascribe a great deal of 
that to the fact that our policy is to sell as 
quick as a profit is in sight. 


people went into the egg deal a little too 


back until after all the choice offerings were 
picked up and then had to pay the price set 
by the Western holders. 
me out West on butter and eggs. 
I believe I can buy lower inthe East than 


Six large eggs will weigh about a pound. 
Asa fiesh producer, one pound of eggs is 
equal to one pound of beef. About one- 
third of the weight of an egg is solid nutri- 
ment, which is more than can be said of 
meat. There are no bones and tough pieces 
that have to be laid aside. Practically an 
egg is animal food, and yet there is none of 
the disagreeable work of the butvher neces- 
sary to obtain it. Eggs, at average prices, 
are among the cheapest and most nutritious 
articles of diet. Like milk, an egg is com- 
plete food in itself, containing everything 
that is necessary for the development of a 
perfect animal. It is also easily digested, if 
not damaged in cooking. 

Bran is excellent for poultry, and one 
point in favor of bran is that it contains a 
much larger proportion of lime than any 
other cheap food derived from grain, and as 
the shells of eggs are composed of lime, it is 
essential that food rich in lime be provided. 
It may be urged that the use of oyster-shells 
will provide lime, but it will be found that 
it is the lime in the food that is most ser- 
viceable, because it is in a form that can be 
better digested and assimilated than car- 
bonate of lime. 

Eggs laid by an active, healthy hen sup- 
plied with good, fresh food, are much su- 
perior to those laid by hens that are the 
common scavengers of back yards and pig 
pens. The difference in color, smell and 
taste is very evident to one who has given 
the matter a little attention. 

Poultry and Eggs. 


The market tends downward slightly, 
owing to dull demand, poor condition of 
shipments from a distance and increase of 
young stock as the season advances. West- 





Nearby broilers bring 


Squab-size broilers are increas- 


Fowls and old cocks are about one- 
Pigeons and squabs hold 


Live broilers bring 25 cents if good and of 
From nearby 


ive shipments, either express or freight, 


At New York the market is considered 
n fairly good shape, receipts and demand 
Five cars of Western 


Old live pigeons sell 
Dressed 
Fresh _ killed 


The egg markets of New York and 


* Against 118,000 cases in the Boston cool- 
50,000 to 155,000 cases now. In 1901 at the 


n ’99, 83,000. 
“The egg outlook is not the brightest. 


his large body of workers are out of em- 


hat much. If labor troubles increase in- 


“Our house does not store, but buys 
Last year all the 
It was a record 


It looks, however, as if the Eastern 


trong this season. Last year they held 


It is too hot for 
This year 


can 1n the West.” 





It isto be noted that the chief dangers 
found in the practice of all systems of ca- 
ponizing is in tearing the veins near the 


Dorticuitural. 





testicles, which results in the birds bleed- 
ing to death, and in the losing of the testi- 
cles among the intestines, which fatter is 
almost certain to cause inflammation and 
death. These seldom happen except through 
want of care and experience, but it is im- 
portant to have good light in order to pre- 
vent it as far as possible. The want of 
care ean be avoided, and to overcome want 
of experience it is better for a novice 
to make his first experiments on a dead 
chicken, so as to learn exactly the place to 
be cut, and of the testicles. A little study 
of anatomy in this way is useful, and, in 
fact, it would be cruelty for any novice to 
conimence operations on a living bird. The | r 
hist time must necessarily partake of the 
nature of an experiment, and therefore 
there should not be any risk of giving un- 
necessary pain. 

‘or all operations firmness and confidence 
are \-cessary, without which a bungle is 
Sure to be made, and these are not to be had 
Pxcent there is actual knowledge of the sub- 
jer ! of what isto be done. This actual 
Know ledge ean only be obtained by ex- 
ber: ce, To watch a class of beginners at 
4} ‘ry school attempting such operations 
on birds is rather trying to a humane 
', even when the work is closely 
‘ed by a competent teacher. Some 

are very clumsy in the use of 
struments and should leave such 
' nore apt and careful hands. 
students often become very quick 
ful operators. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 


\ n exists to a greater extent in 
it and ground green bone than any- 
Oyster-shell, grit and ground 
are used to form the egg shell. Of | t 
‘, wheat, oats, barley and maize 
i© order named as regards mate- 
-£-making. Of green foods, stewed | f 
ies first; cabbage, carrots, turnips, 
yY as named. Turnips are over 
' cent. water, and while they are 
“ in nothing at all, they are a poor 
* for green feed. 
Pri pt at a temperature of between 
ve ’ above zero may be retained | f 
ich. cer than when the temperature is | t 
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nlghe - id they must also be turned, so as 
i their positions, or the period of 
The ‘a ‘able existence will be shortened. 
been... Period during which eggs have 
rotten and healthy chicks have been 
8ix weeks, they being stored in 
Week « be about 50°, turned three times a 
sixth — ee in an incubator. After the 


and u 
Rradually —8 p to the eighth, the eggs 








in this vicinity are cabbagea. 
generally a pretty sure crop, easy to har- 
vest, keep well, and if you have some cattle, 
which I presume every farmer does keep, 
there need be no waste, as all the outside 
leaves and soft heads can be fed, and they 
cannot be excelled by anything in the 
production of milk. 


piece of grass land, turn it over, harrow it 
well and then sow in the hill about fifteen 
inches apart and three feet between the 


and when they are large enough to trans- 
plant them to one in a hill. 


they are being used more and more every 
year and the season of their harvesting ex- 
tends from the time the first ripe one is 
picked till the last green one. 
we raise a plot of them and about the time 
of the first frost, the last of October, we 
covered them, vines and all, with about a 
foot of prairie hay. 
the middle of December. 


States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, May 25: 


ing winds, prevailed the first part of the 
week ; the remainder was much cooler, with 
temperatures below the freezing point. The 
amount of sunshine has been excessive, and 


occurred throughout New England, the 


largest amounts are reported from Maine, 
Aroostook and Washington counties being 
more favored than the remainder of the 
State. 


vailed throughout New England for the past 


past. 
exceptionally drying winds, abnormally high 
temperatures, and an almost total absence 
of precipitation have brought things to pass 
that seldom exists at this season of the year. 
There is universal complaint from all sec- 
tions of the district and the prophecies of 
the farmers are most pessimistic. 


ing the effects of the drought most seri- 


Cabbages and Tomatoes. 


One of the best paying crops we can raise 
They are 


My method of raising them is to dress a 


ows, using a little fertilizer in each hill, 


The tomato is also a good paying crop as 


In the West 


They kept ripening till 
R. FAVOUR. 


Middlesex County, Mass. 
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The Drought Grows Worse. 
The following is the report of the United 





Exceptionally warm weather, with dry- 


here has been but little precipitation. 
Although scattered, local showers have 


all amounted to ‘practically nothing. The 


The droughty conditions that have pre- 
ew weeks have been greatly intensified by 


he weather conditions of the week just 
An abundance of moderately high, 


Both fall and spring-sown grain are feel- 





PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKEREL, VALLEY CHIEF, 
Owned by Valley Farms, Simsbury, Ct. 





ously, the former heading low, and the 
latter turning yellow and ceasing to grow 
where already-up. The later sown cannot 
germinate properly, and the outlook is very. 
dubious. Corn already planted makes no 
material growth, and it is probable that 
fully one-half of the crop is not yet in the 
ground. 

The prospect for the hay crop continues 
to grow worse; on high lands and sandy 
soil the grass is turning brown, and on low, 
favored lands alone is there promise of even 
an average yield. Many of the correspound- 
ents estimate the yield to be less than one- 
half the average. Pastures are suffering 
equally with grass land and cows must still 
be fed at the barn; even with that the flow 
of milk is shrinking. Oats and peas, hun- 
garian and other forage crops will be sown 
in large quantities to make up the expected 
deficiency in the hay crop. 

The week’s reports confirm the statement 
that there has been an average bloom of 
apples, and the fruit is setting well. If, 
however, the drought continues much longer 
it will probably cause considerable damage 
to the young fruit. The depredations of 
canker-worms and caterpillars continue, and 
these pests are apparently fully as numerous 
as usual. Thedry weather will cut down 
the strawberry crop to a great extent, and 
it is thought that the last frosts have injured 
blackberries and raspberries, which here- 
tofore were in excellent shape. 

The growth of all garden vegetables has 
been very slow, and they are greatly in need 
of rain; especially is this true of onions. 
The freeze of Sunday morning was very 
disastrous to many gardens, as the temper- 
ature was low enough in the north to affect 
peas and other hardy vegetables that usu- 
ally withstand frost that occurs so late in 
the season. 

Some tobacco has been set, but the bulk 
of the plants remain in the beds, as it is 
nearly impossible to set when the soil is so 
dry. More favorable weather must occur 
soon or this year’s yield will be much dimin- 
ished. 

The Winnipesaukee valley, as well as the 
whole north country, so far as heard from, 
was visited with a heavy frost Monday 
morning and the same conditions prevailed 
that night. The freeze was the most ex- 
tensive in years. Ice formed as thick as 
window glass, while all kinds of early vege- 
tation, in gardens, field crops, etc., was cut 
down. The mercury averaged 28°. The 
farmers are busy replanting seed. 





Corn Steady, ‘Wheat Lower. 


Prices of corn and corn meal hold practi- 
cally unchanged in the leading markets of 
the country. Quite a number of dealers 
believe the price will advance this summer, 
but the speculative market does not show 
that such a belief is general, corn for July 
delivery being quoted as low or lower than 
spot corn. Receipts of corn have been in- 
creasing at the large centres. The corn- 
growing belt does not seem tu have been 
suffering much from the drought which is 
so severe in the East, and so far the pros- 
pect is good for the next crop: 

Wheat had been kept somewhat above its 
natural price level by the Armour specula- 
tive operations, and the recent decline is 
supposed to be the result of a withdrawal of 
speculative efforts. The decline is, however, 
somewhat accounted for by the continued 
good outlook for the coming crop. Xxport- 
ers seem to think prices will go lower, and 
are not buying mach at present. It is 
thought, however, that the demand from 
Europe will be large. Millfeed, including 
bran, shots, mixed feed, etc., has advanced 
somewhat, in the face of lower prices for 
wheat. Flour holds about steady. 








Provisions Tending Lower. 


Fresh beef is quoted a little lower. Other 
fresh meats hold about steady, but pork 
provisions are a shade lower. Veal isa 
little better in quality, but many farmers 
are evidently trying to save milk or cream 
and many thin calves have been shipped. 
Lambs steady and in moderate supply. 

The beef arrivals of the week at Boston 
were the largest for many weeks, being 
slightly in excess of those for the previous 
week. The total was 156 cars for Boston 
and 189 cars for export, a total of 345 cars; 
preceding week 199 cars for Boston and 142 
cars for export, a total of 341 cars; same 
week a year ago 112 cars for Boston and 
eighty cars for export, a total of 192 cars. 
Boston packers made a decidedly large 
kill of hogs. The total for the week was 
about twenty-three thousand; preceding 
week, 18,200; same week a year ago, 27,700. 
For export the demand has been smaller, 
the total value by Boston packers having 
been about $70,000; preceding week, $117,- 
000; same week last year, $183,000. 

The past week shows considerable in- 
crease in the marketing of hogs, in compari- 
son with the recent past and also last year, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current. 
Total Western packing, 485,000, compared 
with 420,000 the preceding week and 360,000 





two weeks ago. For corresponding time 


ris 4,090, 





last year the number was 410,000, and two 
years ago 505,000. From March 1 the total 
, against 4,250,000 a year ago—a 
decrease of 160,000. The quality of current 
offerings is almost uniformly good. Prices 
have been reduced, prominent markets at 
the close showing an average of $6.30 per 
one hundred pounds, compared with $6.50 a 
week ago, $6.75 two weeks ago, $7 a year 
ago and $5.70 two years ago. The decline 
in pork has not much affected hams and 
shoulders which hold about as last quoted. 


_- 


Active Market for White Pine. 


Special reports to a mercantile agency 
regarding conditions as to white pine, agree 
that supplies are very light, stocks mach 
broken, and prices firm and advancing. At 
Albany stocks are at the lowest point. 
The new cut will begin to arrive shortly. 
Orders for future delivery exceed the corre- 
sponding period last year. At Buffalo there 
is an increase in supplies. Since the open- 
ing of navigation a number of cargoes have 
arrived, and it is believed the cut this year 
will be fully as large as last. Stocks at 
Tonawanda are also heavy. 

Retail dealers in che East buy sparingly, 
owing, it is thought, to high prices and fear 
of strikes. Supplies at Cleveland are ade- 
quate, though less than last year. Vessels 
from Lake Superior district have not yet 
begun to arrive. At Toledo stocks are 
reduced, compared with preceding years. 
Higher prices restrict purchases, but mar- 
ket conditions are otherwise good. At Sag- 
inaw there is no surplus, and the entire 
output has practically been contracted for. 
Sales are Jess than last year and prices 
higher. An increased movement of stocks 
is luvoked for within the next sixty days. 
At Menominee supplies ready for ship- 
ment are less than usual at this 
season, and a large part of lumber on 
hand is already contracted for. There is 
a decrease in trade at Milwaukee, and stocks 
are reduced. The shortage of cars hampers 
shipments. At Duluth there is much less 
unsold stock than last year and prices are 
higher. It is thought that the cut this sea- 
son will reach that of last year. At Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul stocks are badly 
broken. Mills are nearly all running, most 
of them resuming operation during the past 
few weeks, but little of this year’s cut has 
reached the market. The cut was large, 
and water sufficient to enable free move- 
ment of logs. At Ottawa the output of logs 
will probably exceed the past two seasons. 
The demand is good and prices high. 








Wool Market Improving. 

The shipments of wool from Boston to 
date from Dee. 31, 1902, are 92,295,904 pounds, 
against 97,726,421 pounds at the same date 
last year. The receipis to date are 81,103,764 
pounds, against 95,885,856 for the same period 
last year. There isa better feeling in the 
wool market. Large sales of medium and low 
wools domestic and foreign have been made 
at no further concessions in prices. Fine 
wools are firm and ‘bids within half a cent 
of asking quotations have been turned down 
by some holders, Tho West is excited and 


the new clip moving freely at all centres... 


Prices are higher if anything to the grower 
than last week. Foreign advices continue 
strong. 





A Manure Shed that Paid. 


My manure shed is built against the end of 
the barn, next to the cattle stalls, so all I 
have to do is to open the doors and pitch 
out the manure. The shed has a 14x20-foot 
stone wall under one end and side, anda 
rail fence at the other end next to barn, and 
here I keep my pigs in winter. I used 
round poles for rafters, straightened on top 
side, and six inches thick. The roof hasa 
fair pitch and is covered with good shingles. 
I cannot give the exact cost as 1 did all the 
work myself, but the cash outlay was about 
$12. .Of course, differently constructed 
barns will need differently located sheds, 
but no one will ever be any poorer for 
building one. I truly believe mine has paid 
for itself many times, for my fodder crops 
have steadily increased every year singe 
using it. J. A. SAUNDERS. 

Washington County, R. I. 





>< 


Gen. William Heath. 


Gen. William Heath of Roxbury was cap- 
tain of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 


‘lery Company in 1770. In 1778 he com- 


manded the military forces in and about 
Boston. The French fleet, Count d’Estaing, 
were here refitting. Heath, in his memoirs, 
says, Sept. 25, 1778: “The General As- 
sembly made a public dinner for Count 
@’Estaing, etc. The next day, the Count 
@’Estaing, Marquis de Lafayette and a 
number of other officers and gentlemen 
dined with our general.” The general does 
not record what was done at his dinner, 
but jI am indebted to a gentleman for a 
translation of the list of toasts which were 
drunk the twenty-fifth. The escort that day 
was the Independent Company of Cadets. 
The account says the principal toasts 


* as follows (twenty-five in numbor): 


America ”’ ; “To the King of France”’; “ To 
Congress”’; ‘“‘To the French Fleet”’; To 
General W. ”; "fo the American 

Army”; “To American Independence 
“Tothe Alliance of France and America, 
may it never be broken”; ‘To the 
Minister of France accredited to Congress” ; 
To Mr. Franklin, American Minister to 
the Court of France”; * To the Friendship 
of France and to Liberty ” ; “To Commerce, 
Art and Agriculture”; “ To M. d’Orvillers 
and his Army”; “To the Count d’Estaing 
and Officers of the French Fleet in Boston 
Harbor.’’ 
The following toasts were proposed by 
the Count d’Estaing (eleven of them): 
“To the President and all Americans 
Present’’; ‘* To Monseigneur the Duke of 
Chartres”; “To the Queen of France”; 
To M. du Chaffault’”’; “ Tothe Marquis de 
Lafayette ’”’;‘Tothe American Navy and 
its Ships of War”; “To all Women Who 
Have Lost their Husbands and Lovers in a 
Good Cause’’; ‘* To the Duke de Choiseul ’’; 
To M. de Sartine ”’; ‘To M. de Maur.” 
: A. A. Foisom. 


99. 
? 





Emerson’s Career in Brief. 
Born in Boston, May 25, 1803. 
Entered the Latin School, 1813. 
Moved to Concord to live in the old 
manse, 1814, 
Returned to Boston, 1815. 
Entered Harvard College, August, 1817.' 
Graduated, 1821. 
Taught in a school for young ladies in 
Boston, 1821-24. 
—“ to Cambridge to study divinity, 
1825. 
Licensed to preach, Oct. 10, 1826. 
Went South for his health, Nov. 25, 1826. 
Returned, June, 1827. 
Spent a year in Cambridge, preaching 
often, 1827-28. 
Ordained as colleague of Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., minister of the Second Church, 
Boston, March 11, 1829. 
Married to Ellen Lovisa Tucker, Sep- 
tember, 1829. : 
Death of his wife, 1831. 
Resigned his pastorate, Dec. 22, 1832. 
Sailed for Europe, Dec. 25, 1832. 
Returned, September, 1833. 
Began to lecture, November, 1833. 
Went to Concord to live, October, 1834. 
Married to Lydia Jackson, September, 
1835. 
Secured the publication of Carlyle’s ‘‘Sar- 
tor Resartus,’’ 1836. 
Published “ Nature,’’ September, 1836. 
Delivered his Phi Beta Kappa address on 
The American Scholar,’’ Aug. 31, 1837 
(called by Dr. Holmes “our Intellectual 
Declaration of Independence.’’) 
Took part in the founding of “ The Dial,’’ 
1840. 
Published his first series of Essays, 1841. 
Published his first volume of Poems, 1846. 
Made a second visit to England, 1847. 
Returned to Concord, 1848. 
Published ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ 1850. 
Published “‘ English Traits,’’ 1856. 
Received from Harvard the degree of 
LL. D., 1866. 
Elected an Overseer of Harvard College, 
1867. 
Visited California, 1871. 
His house burned and rebuilt by friends, 
1872. 
A third journey to Europe, October, 1872. 
Died at Concord April 27, 1882. 


——tThe secretary of State of Texas publishes a 
list of 274 Texas oil companies which have for- 
feited their right to do business in that State be- 
cause of failure to pay the annual license tax. 
Almost every company on the list started off with 
a great blowing of tru™pets, and the final death 
of these companies ends the hopes of several 
bundred thousand investors scattered all over 
the world. The Connecticut legislature is pre- 
paring a law to restrict the operations of fake oil 
and mining concerns, which have been robbing 
small investors right and left the past few years. 
—A Government coaling station to cost 
$50,000 will be established at Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska. Dutch Harbor is located on one of the 
Aleutian Islands, and is on the direct commer- 
cial route between the ports of Behring Sea and 
southern Alaska and the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 

—tThe yiolet industry is said to be increasing 
in parts of Dutchess County, N. Y., the soil 
proving particularly well adapted to the crop” 
and some of the finest blooms now come from 
Red Hook, Rhinebeck and vicinity. More than 
125 violet houses, nearly all built within two 
years, are already being operated, and dozens 
more are being built. It is estimated that the 
sale of violets in the two towns in the season 
just ended exceeded $200,000. 

—Dean H. J. Waters of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College has been appointed superintend- 
ent of agriculture at the St.'Louis Exposition, and 
has been given aleave of absence. Prof. F. B. 
Mumford has been appointed acting dean of the 
Missouri college of agriculture and acting direc- 
tor of the experiment station. 

*—-Argentina is having more trouble with the 
foot and mouth disease. Steamers from Buenos 
Ayres arrived ‘at South African ports with foot 
and mouth disease prevailing among the cattle 











toasts( fourteen) were: “* To | : 





FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


Chas. F. Bates & Co,, Boston, Prop’rs. 











on boardof them. The authorities insist that all 


‘| the live stock on the vessels be slaughtered be- 


fore the steamers are allowed to enter the 
harbor. 

-—The American Orpington Club, Wallace P. 
Willett, secretary, East Orange, N.J.; has just 
issued its first catalogue. The club, like its spe- 
clalty breed, the Orpingtons, has made remark- 
able progress since Its inception. Started at the 
Madison Square, New York, January, 1901, with 
four members, it gained six more the first year, 
forty-two more the second year, and has nearly 
doubled its membership during the four morths 
of this year, having now eighty-five members, 
and being represented by twenty-eight honorary 


vice-presidents in as many States and ,Territories. 
——The Vermont Experiment Station has just 


issued Bulletin 99, an eighty-eight page publica- 
tion, concerning commercial fertilizers. It is the 
most complete bulletin of its kind thus far 
issued in Vermont, and is one of the most compre- 
hensive publications on this subject that h s 
been printed in the East. It not only gives a 
review of the trade of the year, but discusses the 
nature and use of fertilizers and gives sugges- 
tions as to choice, etc. The bulletin is well 
indexed and contains a dictionary of the terms 
used 1n fertilization. This is the first ot a series 
of bulletins in which is expected to discuss the 
whole subject of fertilizers and fertilization from 
AtoZ. It may be had for the asking. Those 
desiring to receive future issues without further 
notice should ask to have their names placed on 
the mailing list. A postal card addressed to the 
Experiment Station, Burlington, Vt., is sufficient. 
——The live stock section at the St. Louis Fair 
will cover thirty acres of land. On this will be 
located between forty-five and fifty barnsand a 
large amphitheatre, with an immense judging 
arena. Barns will be fitted to hold 3000 head of 
either horses or cattle. In addition there will be 
a large dairy demonstration open to all breeds. 
Manager Coburn thinks there will not be less 
than $250,000 for prizes. This is from sixty to 
eighty per cent. more than has ever been at the 
disposition of any live stock show or exposition. 
The Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 had 
at its disposal $142,500, though not all of this was 
expended in awards. 

——Three years ago the Chautauqua grape belt 
put out eight thousand cars. According to re- 
poit it appears doubtful if 2500 cars go out this 
year. The vines made poor wood last season. 
——Virginia leads in the South both in quantity, 
acreage and value of the potato crop, with West 
Virginia and Kentucky close inline. Texas has 
made great strides, coming close to Arkansas, 
while a few years ago Texas was practically 
unknown as an early potato State. While 
Virginia has double the acreage the production 
of Kentucky is nearly equal to that of Virginia. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats; Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. 








GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff ané 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantai} 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Predwe 


able Peultry Baising. 











Containing Chapters on How to Make a yeas 
Keeping — Poultry Yards Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; atching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening an Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Po ; Ducks, Geese and 
Incubators; 


Fant fl —— — 
Use of Green Bone for Pouitry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 


cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 








Bex 3354, Besten, Mane. 





«¢ Sweet and dainty as it can be— 
Better far than coffee or tea— 


is a new combination of pure cream, 
pure loaf sugar and the finest flour 
of the cocoa bean. 

For purity, flavor, aroma, conven- 
ience and economy it has no equal — 
needs only the additionof boilingwater . 
to make a —— beverage foreither *: 
breakfast, luncheon or supper. 

Doctors endorse it, all good chefs use - 
it, everybody likes it. . 


2 R ulding of Ri Aass. says: 
* Peart — —EX8 z pertece” 
Boston, Mass., says: 
Cream ef Cheeolatein . 


“ Phi si * a of your 
a 

nervous disenses.” 

i Dr. L. P. 


Your Cream —— 

our e ; 

ients been great] benefited 

ent in pisce of other kinds of 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


not supp! send us 25 cents and we 
Ie ond youa dip. can postpaid. 





(CREAM OF CHOCOLATE CO. 





Ask your dealer, —and always see,” 
That you get Cream of Chocolate. 
—MOTHER SAGACITY 


Cream of Chocolates 


72 MAIN STREET 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN, 





An original package by any other name 
would doubtless taste quite as pleasant! 


— 
i a 


It begins to look as if France had got 
enough of auto racing: And yet the smash 
was inevitable. 








How. soon: we wonder shall we read the 
article. on ‘‘ How to, Exercise when Going 
Up Stairs in an Elevator? ”’ 

The weather of the pas‘ week has been 
such that one could read. with perfect 
equanimity of the burning ofa big ice 
plant. 








It is rather interesting to note in the 
pages of a sober contemporary the adver- 
tisement of a gentleman who sells tips on 
horse racing. 


— 





Emerson himself, one cannot help feeling, 
would have approved not only the spirit 
but the manner in which Boston celebrated 
his centenary. 


— 
— 


Even the great majority who appear to 
feel no appreciable sorrow at the passing of 
the old Museum will miss the familiar 
nightly illumination. 








Tree experts grow up on the Ccmmon 
almost as numerously as the trees, but they 
seem, as a rule, to be much better satisfied 
with the way things are taken care of. 

With all respect to the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser its critical analysis of 
Emerson leads to the natural query: Who 
is this New York Commercial Advertiser, 
anyway ? 


Youth is distinctly taking to melody asa 
means of self-expression, but we cannot fail 
to note the healthful symptom that the 
Salem schoolboy’s band has an evident ten- 
derness from drums. 

Out Brockton way people who like to go 
into the woods o’ Sundays to enjoy the 
intoxication of nature will sympathize with 
Judge .Kelley’s efforts to dishearten those 
who take to the woods for wilder forms of 
intoxication. ; 











a 


Are we satisfied with one-tenth of the 
world’s commerce? A good many observers 
evidently feel that we ought to be ard even 
set ourselves earnestly and humbly to get- 
ting an equal share of the world’s artistic 
appreciation. 





<> 


The recent scientific conclusion that a hot 
stove will weigh less than a cold one will be 
of little comfort to furniture movers. It 
may, however, possibly account for the 
number of persons who set their homes 
on fire by moving the kerosene stove with- 
out putting it out. 








><> 


shore, and fourteen trunk lines running 
north across the State and connecting in 
some instances with similar improved roads 
in Massachusetts. Thus is suggested the 
probability of national trunk lines of good 
roads, a prospect which grows brighter with 
the increasing interest in the plan project 
for national aid and supervision. 

Foreign trading interests are reported 
much disturbed on finding that even if Con- 
gress has adjourned, Uncle Sam has in his 
coat sleeve weapons for commercial defence. 
The anti-adulteration clause, hidden away 
in the agricultural appropriation bill,appears 
to afford a convenient means of retaliating 
on Germany for the vexing restrictions on 
American provisions, fruit aud other lead- 
ing articles of export. The United States 
Agricultural ‘Department finds that many 
German wines are adulterated before ship- 
ment to this country, and thus a chance is 
afforded to show German merchants how 
very troublesome a restrictive law may be- 
come when used to keep away merchandise 
from other conntries. It is sometimes good 
for the commercial doctors to taste a sample 
of their own medicine. 

Building up the Farm. =. 


The practice of feeding grains and other 
crops on the farm and shipping the finished 
product, whether it bé beef, mutton or hog 
meat, or butter or cheese, is one which 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has urged 
at various times as absolutely necessary to 
the upbuilding of American agriculture. 

It is time, and it has been time for some 
time,”” said Secretary Wilson, in speaking 
of the ‘“‘rundown”’ farm, “that our farm- 
ers who are selling stock feed off the -farm 
and shipping it abroad, should get it into 
their heads that it will pay them better to 
keep it at home and feed it. Every one will 
admit the wisdom of this, and yet thousands 
of our farmers continue the practice of sell- 
ing everything they raise and do not think 
out any better plan. But we must keep the 
fertility in our farm lands if we would re- 
main agriculturally supreme. 

“Instead of this entire areas are getting 
poorer and poorer. Keep the farm crops on 
the farm and ship the meat and the butter, 
and milk and cheese. That is the thing to 
do. Now, as one instance, American cheese 
and butter ought to go abroad, and we have 
had men out trying to finda good market 
for it in foreign countries. Our farmers can 
make the best and cheapest butter and 
cheese of any country in the world, but 
what have our agents found? Why, in the 
matter of dairy products one class of Ameri- 
can farmers is furnishing the very weapons 
to enable foreigners to defeat other Ameri- 
can farmers, with distinct loss to both 
classes of American farmers. We find 
European markets supplied by Danish but- 
ter and cheese. Yet, as [ have often said, 
the Danes could not export a single cheese 
or a print of butter if the Mississippi valley 
farmer did not sell them the feed, and this 
at a detriment to the American farm soil.” 


— 
~~ 


Prosperous Women Farmers. 


New instances" of women successful in 
agricultural pursuits were mentioned ina 














Makers of farm implements have peti- 
tioned the President for aid against thirty- | 
three trusts and combines, which they claim | 
have been advancing price of materials , 
until the small concerns can no longer face 
the music. But, however lively the tune 
they dance to, it is the farmer, as usual, | 
who really pays the piper. | 

— 

The proposed new cider law in Massachu- 
setts has a weak point, in that the wording | 
exempts farmers who make cider and wine | 
from the three per cent. alcohol limit. It} 
is plainly unfair to no-license towns that | 
the special permission should be given farm- | 
ers to sell intoxicating liquors disguised 
under the name of cider or wine. 

—5 

If the chief of the weather bureau can’t 
make the weather, he at least gives proof of 
good intentions by inventing a device for 
mitigating a current hot spell by expedi- 
tiously cuvling the air needed for one’s indi- 
vidual consumption. Let us all hope that 
the ‘“‘nevo”’ will work and won’t cost any 
more than an electric fan. 


— 


If the present attitude of the public con- 
tinues toward the inebriated traveler on the 
Saturday-night cars, conductors will be able 
to begin the week with more philosophy 
than has usually been left in their posses- 
sion. Saturday night is not ordinarily the 
happiest in the week either for the con- 
ductors or for other sober {persons who 
have to ride in the cars. 


— 














The Public Library has not decided to 
follow the example of some of the down- 
town restaurants and display signs declar- 
ing that the management is not responsible 
for overcoats, hats or umbrellas left by the 
owners just where they offer temptation to 
an occasional sneak thief. Considering the 
carelessness of the public, the aggregate 
loss is a surprisingly small one from one 
year to another. 


— 
o> 


Drought and frost are a serious combi- 
nation for market gardeners and fruit grow- 
ers. Those who have had to replant a third 
time since this week’s frost can hardly be 
expected to takea rosy view of the climate. 
At this rate, between freezing and drying 
there will be little left to grow in some gar- 
dens. The compensation for those who suc- 
ceed in raising much of anything will be 
found in higher prices for vegetables and 
probably for fruit. 


— 








The cattle situation in New England is 
still more hopeful, no cases of the epidemic 
having been found for about a month paat. 
Of course there is still the possibility that 
cases have been overlooked or concealed, 
but the reinspection, farm to farm, makes 
such chances unlikely. Boston officials of 
the United States bureau are as yét unable 
to fix a positive date for quarantine re- 
moval, but the prospect of early relief 
grows brighter every day that passes with- 
out unfavorable news from the inspectors. 


— 
<> 


Our German farmer visitors seem greatly 
pleased with what they see in this country. 
They declare that the Fatherland can teach 
us but little in the line of practical agri- 
culture. Rumor asserts that some of them 
are already laying plans to buy farming 
property in the United States. It would be 
an amusing, but quite natural result of the 
Kaiser’s enterprise “to uplift German ag- 
riculture,’ if it should be mainly apparent 
in sending over here still more numerous 
shiploads of enterprising, ambitious Ger- 
man farmers. 





— 





The State-aided highways of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut have been improved 
with the district idea of making trunk lines 
of good roads. Thus in Connecticut are 
fourteen main lines of 1400 miles nearly 
completed and touching a majority of the 
towns. Thereis a 120-mile line along the 





old “ Boston turnpike,’ near the Sound 


recent address before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by Miss Mary E. Cut- 
ler, who is herself a very successful farmer 
and fruit grower of Middlesex County, 
Mass. 

“In these progressive times she handle of 
the agricultural tool is coming to know the 
grasp of the woman’s hand almost as well 
as the needle or the broom, and many 
women are making reputations as farmers 
of progress. Among the agriculturists are 
wives, widows and maidens; women who 
have begun with small means, women of 
wealth who have entered the ranks for the 
pleasure they could get out of it or for phil- 
anthropic purvoses. One and all are bright, 
intelligent women, and the large majority 
are educated and cultured. Some are in 
partnership with men, others own and man- 
age farms for themselves, while many 
manage farms for other people. They are 
fou d in the largest numbers in Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, South 
Dakota, Nevada, Arizona and Wyoming. 
Some are cultivating thousands of acres, 
using the steam engine asa plowman. The 
majority conduct farms of more than a hun- 
dred acres, while a few are contented with 
a single acre, depending on the spade and 
hoe. 

‘© Women lead in poultry culture. They 
began a decade ago. It has been an uphill 
struggle against prejudice. Few, it is said, 
make a failure of it, and the time, they 
claim, will soon come when women will 
control the industry here in America. It 
pays a greater interest on the investment 
than any other branch of farming. The 
notable succéss of the few New England 
women farmers proves conclusively that 
education and brains are needed in the 
business. Two young women in Compton, 
R. I., are examples of college graduates 
going directly into outdoor work. These 
women saw a chance to make money by 
supplying Newport’s epiccres with dainties. 
Their spring lamb, young geese and hot- 
house grapes bring fancy prices, and there 
isn’t an ‘ ology ’ that they studied but con- 
tributes in some way to their success. 

‘‘In looking over New Englana’s aban- 
doned farms to see what they need to bring 
them back to fertility and prosperity, one 
might do worse than «advise giving these 
deserted acres into the care of women. A 
flourishing little farm of three acres on the 
north end of Lake Champlain produces 
yearly more than 2} tons of honey and 
1500 ducks, besides quantities of fruit, 
which is marketed at the neighboring 
summer hotels. It is owned and run by 
Miss Frances E. Wheeler, for several years 
a stenographer and typewriter. It seems 
quite a change from a stenographer’s place 
in New York to the ownership and superin- 
tendence of aduck and bee farm. Yet in 
looking backward the sense of harmony 
deepens between the two occupations. I 
have grown to understand that it does not 
so much matter what we do as how we do 
it; that the qualities required for a success- 
ful stenographer are equally necessary for 
a duck and bee rancher. In both callings, 
if success is to be attained, ignorance mus 
be overcome by perseverance, tact and com- 
mon sense. After several years of office 
work Miss Wheeler’s hands became dis- 
abled and the problem arose how to save 
the little family home at Chazy, N. Y., with 
its bee plant. 

I hope it is no egotism to state that both 
in the floral and vegetable departments of 
horticulture, in which I have been engaged 
for the past seventeen years, I have been 
entirely successful, I was brought up in 
the business of market gardening. My 
father followed it before me, and being led 
to it both by circumstances and inclination, 


1 I naturally took it up. My home of sixty- 


eight acres is located in Holliston, Mass., 
on the Boston & Albany Railroad, twenty- 
five miles from Boston. The land’ slopes 
gently to the southeast and northwest, so 
that I can get two crops of early vegétables 


on the southeast slope, and peach orchards 
and later crops on the northwest. The 
branches that Iam most interested and en- 
gaged in are flowers, vegetables and fruits. 
Peach orchards occupy a largecorner of my 
farm, and have been a souree. of profit. 
When the trees are young, vegetabies and 
small fruits can be grown by the rows, thus 
using all the available land. Apples, pears, 
plums and small fruits I also grow for 
profit. 1f I can get a good living in sterile 
New England, and the soil on my farm is 
no better than that of thousands of others 
in Massachusetts, is it not an encourage- 
ment for those who l'vein the more fertile 
soil, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, 
and from the Golden Gate to the Hudson, to 
engage in this same honorable occupation ?” 
Her degree of success is certainly not 
overstated by Miss Cutler. In the town 
where she lives she is considered one of the 
most successful and. competent business 
farmers in the place. Her income from 
crops sold is perhaps larger ‘than that of 
any one else in town. The general out- 
door work and the marketing aré left to a 
very competent foreman, but the owner 
makes the plans, lcoks closely after details, 
and someiimes lends a hand at the lighter 
and more agreeable work, having help’ in- 
doors to perform much-of the housework. 
Miss Cutler isa prominent Grange worker, 
and finds some spare time to indulge in a 
musical and literary taste. It should be 
stated that her farm, a fairly good one, was 
inherited from her father, thus furnishing a 
start somewhat in the direction which she 
has followed, but the value and productive 
power of the place has been very greatly de- 
veloped and increased, especially in the di- 
rection of fruit, flowers and vegetables. 





The New Year Book. 


The annual official publication of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, known as the 
Year Book, will be printed about June 15. 
Those who wish copies should apply to the 
congressman from their own district. The 
address of the congressman wanted will be 
given an application to the Department of 
State at Washington. 

James W. Abbott, special agent for the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast division 
in a special report, makes a review of the 
use of mineral oil in road improvement, 
which he says has bern a great success in 
California. Mr. Abbott thinks thai oil can 
be used to advantage at. any place where the 
roads become very dry and dusty, and where 
water can be kept out of their foundations 
in the winter, so that they will remain firm 
and not give way beneath the oiled surface 
in the spring. ‘The reliance must, he says, 
be upon oil with an asphalt base. William 
L. Hall in discussing the practicability of 
forest planting in the United States, says 
furest planting is not practicable in those 
regions which are as yet well timbered, and 
in which the reproductive power is sufficient 
to renew the stand as the trees now stard- 
ing arecut away. This includes the spruce 
forests in New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 

W. H. Beal of the office of experiment 
stations has an article in which he says: 
** Agricultural experiment stations are now 
in operation in every State and Territory 
of the United State, including Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, and steps have 
been taken to establish agencies in the 
Philippines. "There are sixty stations, em- 
ploying nearly one thousand trained scien- 
tific and practical men ip their work. Dur- 
ing the fourteen years of their existence as 


pended in their maintenance about $14,000,- 
000, ot which $10,000,000 came from the 
national treasury and about $4,000,000 from 
State sources.”’ 

In an article on irrigation, Edward A. 
Beuls of the Weather Bureau says that 
there are more than seven million acres of 
irrigated land in the United States. The 
total cost of the irrigation systems of the 
United States is $64,289,601, and the value 
of the irrigated crops for the single year of 
1899 was $84,433,438, or thirty per cent. 
greater than the cost of the plants. The 
number of irrigators was 102,819, which 
gives nearly seventy-one acres to the farm. 

Our Future Grain Markets. 


Wheat growers of the Northwest are tired 
of sending grain a four months trip around 
Cape Horn and twice across the equator to 
reach the overloaded markets of Europe. 
They have been looking hopefully of late 
toward the Orient, and the chances for an 
outlet in that direction are very bright. Mr. 
Hill’s new steamers of enormous freight- 
carrying power, and operatihg in connec- 
tion with railroads from the wheat centres, 
will provide ample transportation facilities 
at lower rates. According to Mr. Hill the 
Oriental grain trade naturally belongs to 
the United States and can be vastly in- 
creased. 

“Tf only one-third of the people of the 
world are wheat eaters and the other twu- 
th rds live on rice or maize or rye,”’ said he, 
in a recent interview, ‘‘we must find our 
markets with people who are not now con- 
sumers of our crop. I believe that wherever 
wheaten flour has been introduced to any 
race, with the single exception of the black 
race, they are ready to consume it from that 
time on. The Asiatic rice eaters are as 
fond of flour as the white race and as ready 
to eat it, if they can get it at a fair price. 

The question may arise, How can peo- 
ple who work for wages of from ten to fifteen 
cents a day, and have lived for centuries on 
just such wages, buy flour which must be 
carried across the Pacific Ocean? If they 
did buy flour, even at the rate of one bushel 
per capita, we in this country would have 
to go to eating corn pone. We simply could 
not sell it to them. 

‘“*Tf we could sell them one bushel per 
capita it would take 450,000,000 bushels to 
supply China and Japan alone, to say noth- 
ing of the Straits Settlements and other 
countries having large populations. 

“In the north and west parts of China 
there isan excellent farming country, where 
corn and wheat can be raised, but the prod- 
ucts are so far from the dense population 
on the seacoast that they cannot be carried 
there. We may perhaps fear that Russia, 
with the Siberian railway completed, may 
enter into competition with us for the Asi- 
atic flour or wheat trade. Thé transporta- 
tion question settles that. 

“The average rate on the Russian State 
railroads is 1.8 cents per ton per mile. If 
the actual cost of operation amounted to but 
two-thirds of this figure—1.2 cents per ton 
per mile—this rate, applied to the distance 
from that part of Siberia where the wheat 
is grown, would give a transportation 
charge of $4.20 per barrel on flour, while it 
should be carried from our Pacific ports to 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, Kobe, Shanghai and 
Hong Kong for twenty-five cents a hundred, 
$5 a ton, fifty cents a barrel. 

“ Russia is not ina position to compete 
with us at alleven if the wheat and flour 
were carried for the naked cost of its trans- 
portation ‘to the Government. What ap- 
plies in this respect to our wheat applies to 








cotton from the South and to every other 
article we export, even to iron and steel. 


a national enterprise there has been ex- | 


Starting a new trade of this kind is com- 
mercial pioneer work for which Mr. Hill is 
well adapted, because possessing the right 
combination of energy and daring with the 
touch of imagination needed to impart large 
views in new lines of effort. Every farmer 
will wish him, and others like him, com 
plete success. To find a new market for 
the ever-increasing wheat production of the 
Northwest would place the grain industry 
of the rest of the country also on a secure 
basis, as the surplus wheat of the other 
section could easily find a profitable sale if 
— from the Northwest were re- 
moved. 


a> 
<> 


Farmers Want Rain. 


The seasons seem to have got somewhat 
mixed. The snow left us earlier than usual 
and the month of March was unusually 
warm and springlike. Farmers went about 
spring work with good -courage. April 
was cool and fairly wet. Here we are the 
twenty-fifth of May; grain drying up, corn 
not half up and.won’t be until we have 
rain. Gardens are notup. The weather is 
so cold we had to make fire in the dining- 
room before we dared to eat our breakfast. 
—_ oceurred Sunday and Monday morn- 

ngs. 
- What.stoffis up in the garden had better 
waited a while longer, for all is. killed that 
was killable. My garden was planted May 
8in as good shape as l ever did the work. 
The early peas were planted about April 16 
and they look well; of the rest I have noth- 
ing to say. 

Grass is thick on the ground and looks 
well. If we have a wet June we will geta 
good crop of hay. The pastures need rain 
very much. Cows are eating hay and meal. 
Will corn that has been planted three weeks 
come up if it rains, or must it be replanted? 








Growth of Country Towns. 


For several reasons country property in 
New England has been extremely cheap in 
relation to its real value for many years. To 
this fact, long 80 distressing to people inter- 
ested in agriculture in this region of the 
country is due, however, a present tendency 
toward a revival of the local industry. Mr. 
Clarence Deming of Connecticut, in the 
Independent, has recently written of the 
many signs of resuscitation. He showed 
that while ninety strictly agricultural towns 
of his State decreased in population from 
121,124 in 1880 to 115,054 in 1890, they have 
made up more than half the loss by 1900,when 
their population was 117,744. Inthe farm- 
ing townsof western Massachusetts, there 
was a large decline in the number of inhab- 
itants during the first of these two decades, 
but during the last there was a slight ad- 
vance. 

But these new farmers are not natives. 
They are Swedes, Italians, Germans, and, 
especially here in Rhode Island, Portuguese. 
The land is so cheap that they can afford at 
least to hire it, though in many cases they 
buy it; and their naturally frugal habits and 
unceasing industry make them in many 
ways worthy successors of the old shrewd 
Yankee farmers. 

The invasion of rural New England by 
members of those European races, which 
up to this time have for the most part 
settled in its cities, creates a new problem. 
To assimilate them is now the work of 
many a country town that has been alto- 
gether under Yankee influence ever since it 
| was settled in the old Indian times. Prej- 
| udices in places of this kind are not soon or 
| easily lived down, and it will doubtless take 
; many years for the New England farmer of 
| the old type to become used to the sight of 
a Catholic church in the village and the 
children of a much darker skin playing with 
his boys and girls in the district school- 
yard. But he will doubtless work out his 
problem as well, and with as happy results 
tohis strengthened and industrious com- 
munity as the native city man has thus far 
succeeded with an exactly similar problem, 
which now, after many years standing, is 
quite unterrifying. 
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Alsike for Cattle and Bees. 


When my apiaries numbered some six 
hundred colonies I tried to induce farmers 
in my vicinity to sow alsike. For along time 
none would do so, all believing I had **an 
axe to grind ’’ and that my arguments were 
a sharp trick to secure a lot of forage, free 
of expense, for my bees. 

At length some of my friends sowed a few 
acres. Une party, Captian C. of Bradford, 
sowed alsike and timothy mixed in equal 
parts. When the hay from this field was 
stored it was put in the middle of a mow and 
ordinary hay made the top layer. During the 
winter he observed a sudden gain in the quan- 
tity of milk he was producing, and asked his 
man if he had been increasing the grain ra- 
tions. Being told no, he became curious to 
learn the cause of such a noticeable increase 
of milk. Examination of the hay disclosed 
the fact that they had just commenced feed- 
ing the alsike and timothy. 

I breught up this topic in several beekeep- 
ers’ conventions and in conversation with 
one of the most prominent Vermont beekeep- 
ers was told that he had experienced the 
same reluctance on the part of farmers to sow 
alsike. Mr. Manum commenced to furnish 
the seed to farmers at his own expense, and 
after a few years declined to supply it any 
longer. Then the farmers declared they 
would sow no more alsike for his bees to 
feed on, to which he rejoined that if they 
did not know when they had a good thing 
they need not plant alsike. The farmers, 
having proved it to be one of the very best 
of feeds for their dairies, decided they could 
not afford to do without it, and alsike fields 
continue to abound in that particular sec- 
tion. 

Bees assist in the complete fertilization of 
the blossoms, so insuring a full crop of 
seed. Andon this point it is astonishing how 
much ignorance prevails. Many do not seem 
to understand how necessary are insects, 
and bees particularly, for this work of fer- 
tilizing blossoms. Some years ago a neigh- 
bor of mine came to me in a white heat, 
declaring he would sue me for damages, as 
his strawberry field, then in bloom, was 
being ruined by the bees that swarmed over 
the blossoms. That year was the only sea- 
son when I ever secured any surplus honey 
from strawberry blooms, and coincidently 
there was the greatest yield of berries that 
has ever been known in that vicinity. It is 
usually too cool for the bees to work, or 
else rainy while strawberries are in bloom. 
—⸗—N N 

The Chinch Bug in Maine. 

The chinch bug has been in Maine for at 
least thirty-five years. The region about 
Fryeburg is apparently the only locality in 
the State where the injury has been suffi- 
cient to attract general attention. Bulletin 
91 describes the insect, giving in detail its 
life history, and the results of experiments 
upon its resistance to cold and wet. 

Where bugs are found in considerable 
numbers at the edges of spots which they 
have eaten over, they may be destroyed by 
plowing under the strip in which they 
are hiding. Deep plowing, however, is 








in order to completely cover under all 
vegetation and close up all holes or vas- 
sages through which the bugs might make 
their way to the surface. 

Where Farmers Build of Glass. 


Small farm greenhouses are a peculiar 
feature of several towns in the Sudbury 
valley of castern Massachusetts. Instead of 
acres of glass under the management of a 
specialist, as in the market-garden districts 
near large cities, the houses here are often 
small and inexpensive, built by average 
farmers out of their own capital, and some- 
times partly by their own labor. 

GARDENING ALL THE YEAR. 

Farmers in the section named raise a good 
many vegetables and understand the care of 
such crops. From summer gardening to 
winter gardening was a natural step as soon 
asthe grower had secured a little surplus 
capital and the two branches of the business 
worked well together, since the care of the 
greenhouse came largely during che season 
when the outdoor business was lightest. 

A SAMPLE GREENHOUSE. 

A typical farm of this kind is that of F. 
W. Goodnow, South Sudbury. Mr. Good- 
now isan all-around farmer, who keeps a 
fair-sized herd of cows and raises the usual 
assortment of fruit and vegetables, keeps 
poultry and enjoys the other common sources 
of farm income. A few years ago, im- 
itating the example of neighbors, he put 
up a small greenhouse and filled it with 
tomatoes. Some time later, as skill and 
capital increased, he put up another house 
of the same kind, and recently a third house 
of the same description, but used for cucum- 
bers instead of tomatoes. These two crops 
are the chief ones of the winter gardeners in 
the Sudbury district. The small houses 
recently built are of somewhat similar pat- 
tern, using substantial wooden frame, 
large size glass, glass reaching nearly to the 
ground, and house heated by the hot-water 
system. 

Many of the houses are sunk partly 
below ground to save heat. Where the 
location is a southern slope, the back wall 
is often let into the hill, and a three-quar- 
ter span roof put on, with the long side 
toward the south. These houses are con- 
sidered the easiest to heat. In ordinary 
locations most of the houses have an even 
span roof, with the roof sloping east and 
west. Mr. Goodnow’s new house is of this 
description. 

SIMPLE AND SUBSTANTIAL. 

It extends 20x50 feet, glass 10x15 inches, 
set in wooden sash. The roof extends to 
the surface of the ground, and below isa 
six-foot basement with cement walls and 
floor. The plants grow in wooden benches, 
raised about a foot from the floor, and filled 
with earth and well-rotted manure. Con- 
necting with the north end is a small office 
structure, in the basement of which is the 
hot-water heater from which the flow and 
return piping extends into the glass house. 

COST AND HEATING. 

The house cost in all about $600, besides 
the labor by Mr. Goodnow. A _ local car- 
penter, who has had much successful ex- 
perience in putting up greenhouses, took 
the job with assistants, all working by the 
day, and Mr. Goodnow helping whenever 
possible. About half the cost was for pur- 
chase and setting up of the heating system. 

*Do you think hot water better than 
steam ?’”’ 

*“*It is the only system possible for a 
small house. A steam boiler would require 
so much attention that a night engineer 
would be needed. Steam is used by large 
establishments because they can hire an 

engineer. The pipes for steam are smaller 
and cost much less than for hot water. For 
a similar reason we use hard coal. Soft coal 
is cheaper, but requires more watching.”’ 

‘*Heating must have cost money last 
winter? ”’ , 

**[ paid $16 for one ton of coal. The house 
used twelve tons a season. Prices of cu 
cumbers and tomatoes have been quite good, 
and I have been abie to make up for the 
cost of coal. Some houses in town were 
shut down all winter. One owner left some 
water in the boiler. The frost got in and 
ripped the tubing all to pieces. With care, 
the freezing of the house would do good, be- 
cause a great deal of the mould and disease 
in the soil would be killed. Some growers 
kill the germs and insects by heating the 
soil, but freezing works pretty well.’’ 

Now and then one of the farm green- 
houses in the vicinity has been given up as 
unprofitable, but most of the farmers con- 
sider the business a paying one. Profits 
vary greatly from year to year, depending 
on the state of the markets as affected by 
Southern competition, the weather, general 
prosperity, etc. The average results show 
good returns for capital, labor and skill, 
and most of the growers say the green- 
houses are the most profitable part of the 
farm. 
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Practical Fruit Culture. 


For protecting all kinds of fresh wounds 
on trees one of the best applications is thin 
grafting wax. After cutting out black 
knot something of the kind is absolutely 
necassary to prevent the knot growth from 
starting again in the wound. 

A symmetrically pruned gooseberry bush 
will consist of from six to a dozen or so canes 
of all ages from one to about five years, and 
there will be approximately an equal num- 
ber of canes of each age. In addition to the 
cutting away of old canes and superfluous 
young shoots the young wcod on the old 
canes that are left is tbinned out and headed 
in. The branches which are left are short- 





washed .and put up. in clean busi... 
bags, tagged with namé of sort and gro\.... 
They sold quickly’ at $1 each, and ::.. 
dealer telegraphed for one hundred 1... 
In Chicago I saw apples in boxes se! 


| at $3 to $3.50, while in barrels they brou 


$1.50 to $2. The former was perfect {; 
in attractive shape. You can do this 
the Hudson river valley with far b«':. 
quality. Fruit not wanted at once shu: 
be paper wrapped and go into cold stor: 
Get commission men to visit you and , 
your orchards. Show them the strong s).). 
and the weak sidesof your business. |), 
sell to them until they have paid you a a v 
The profits of intelligent orcharding 
beyond calculation. If we could capita! 
our orchards, as is done in other lines 
business, they would be fairly worth s— 
000 an acre.”’ 


Outdoor rose bushes have made fai; 
rapid growth, and many of them are 1, 
well covered with leaves. Up to now, t! 
leaves, in most cases, have probably look: 
healthy enough, but we must be on ¢! 
watch for one or other of the pests whi. 
so often spoil the appearance of our mo- 
highly prized roses. The young shoots ::: 
generally attacked by a destructive grub, d 
maggot. These insects roll themselves u 
in the leaves, which assume, is consequenc. 
a curled-up, cobwebby appearance. Hani 
picking should be resorted to, for rolled 1; 
as they are, an insecticide generally fails t. 
touch them. A worst pest still is the aphis, 
or green fly, which is almost sure to appea: 
during a period of dry weather. If the jn- 
sects are at all numerous, the bushes must }). 
syringed with someinsecticide. A good 01): 
can be made by boiling a handful of quass 
chips in a quart or so of water for abou 
twenty minutes. It should then be strain::: 
off, and, while hot, an ounce or two of so‘: 
soap stirred in. When this isdissolved, ad: 
enough cold water to make a gallon. Use it 
just tepid, and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards give the plants a thorough syringing 
with clean water. 


— 
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Lambs as Gleaners. 


I find that by July a lamb eats about as 
much as a grown sheep, that means a little 
army of laborers in my stubble fields in the 
fall; the last two seasons they became very 
fat. Imagine each of them picking up 
weeds, wheat, barley and oat heads twice 
as fast as a man is able to. They not only 
gather it, thresh it, grind it, self-feed it, 
furnish manure, haul it to the field and 
spread it very evenly, but do not charge me 
one cent for it, even boarding themselves 
while doing so. They comply with and 
also help me comply with the command: 
**Gather up the fragments that remain that 
nothing be lost.’’ C. MANSON. 

Portland, N. D. 

Hoist for Hay Wagon. 

My rigging takes the loads of hay right 
up to the great beams of the barn which are 
eighteen feet from the floor. I have had it 
over twenty years. When onehasa ton of 
hay up so high, it is not much work to roll 
it off into the mow and on the scarfold at 
each end uf the floor. One horse draws it up 
without trouble. I would not have mine 
taken out for $100 unless I could have an- 
other. Inthe fall I take my wagons and 
carts, three or four of them, and draw them 
right up out of the way; but unloading the 
hay is the main thing. | S. BLAISDELL. 

Skowhegan, Me. 

Fact is sometimes faster than fiction. The 
first woman of the season to be chased i::t:: 
atree by a bull has got well ahead of the 
summer comic artist and his pictorial rep- 
resentation of the same episode. The 
woman, however, probably did not regard 
it as a joke; but neither does anybody else 
except the comic artist and his editor. 
7s + — 

The storage of potatoes intended for seed 
in old bags in which scabby or otherwise 
affected tubers have been carried is a fruit- 
ful source of trouble and financial loss. 

—— — 

The Friends School at Providence, R. I., 
is to hold its one hundred and nineteenth 
anniversary on the 23d day of June next, 
on the school premises, Dinner is to be 
served in a large tent on the green. A fine 
new gymnasium is to be dedicated. The 
principals for more than half a century will 
be in attendance. Notable orators are ex 
pected. The games of early days will be 
played over. Fares will be extensively re- 
























Right 
AVse of 
Wind 


Power 


is the satisfactory way of rais- 

g and maintaining the water 
supply for stock and household 
purposes. But it all depends on the mill. Our 


FAIRBANKS 
Steel Windmills 


get all the force there is in the gentle breeze 
and they don’t blow down when storms cc m« 

Built to embrace and apply to best purpose th 

forces of the air. Accommodate themselves t 

all conditions. We also make the femou- 
Eclipse wooden mills, tanks, tcwers and a! 
windmill belongings. Estimates given on in 
dividual windmill water systems. Windmil! 
catalog mailed free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO., ; 
174 High Street, Boston, Mass. bg 

















ened back to from eight to twelve inches. A .. XEIASI 





new shoot which is to be left to develop into 
a cane should be headed back to a height of 
from sixteen to twenty inches. 


‘she grower for profit practices thinning 
toa high degree. Peaches should be eight 
inches apart on the limb, most pears ten 
inches, according to Prof. L. R. Taft. 
Frequently half the plums can be removed. 
Thinning not only produces nicer and better 
colored fruit, but at the same time saves 
money and fertility. 

That is peaches, apples, plums and pears 
can be picked at less expense when small 
than matured. Or, in other words, when the 
fruit is ripe we have only half the number 
of specimens to handle, and at the same 
time have more bushels. 


Attention has been called to this breezy 
paragraph in one of J. H. Hale’s recent talks 
to farmers: “In selling your fruit in the 
orchard, you give away the final profit to 
another fellow. Better make all you can 
out of your crop. With peaches, we pick 
them as they mature; with apples, we don’t, 
but we must come to it. It pays to pick the 
trees several times over. At least forty per 
occas oy ra —** go to waste. Good apples 

re going into market in smaller es. 
Barrels hinder sales. We could cubis eat 
sales by using better packages. Some years 
ago when potatoes were selling at fifty 
cents a bushel in Boston market, a Berk- 
shire County grower, after much persua- 





necessary followed by dragging and rolling 





sion, induced a dealer to try a lot nicely 





This Gasoline 


ENGINE 


is acknowledged to be reliabl:. 
all not so are dear at any price. 
Reliability is the only test ™ 
cheapness. Write for our speci® 
offer No. 7. It is liable to sav: 
you money. We are the larges* 
water supply house. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
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Tbe Markets. 





—E——————— “A okey git dapat -- 15@ soaking one pound of tobacco stems in two gal- 
. Broilers, comm ae ate 2 8 

BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. is, good to Chole ”-----7..77 121s} | 10n8 of hot water. It must be done as soon as 
— — Old cocks....... wikiahs isle aig Sacks ak he 10@ the lice show, and before the leaves curl and 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN Receipts June 2, were 314 packages. protect the insects. Some growers use kerosene 
{AND BRIGHTON. ead Liye Peultry. —2** in * same —* Insect powder may 

: ‘ ‘owls P th............. highs leans OER 13@13} used for a few small trees. 
— erg ag tig ge nae ? h........... —4 Sopa For Potasu.—C. E. F., Allegany County, 
‘aa ou? renters, $5 00.16 Te OBER YB ,--- ane~ ---- ©@ | N.Y.: Most of the writing in favor of the substi- 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals Butter. tution of soda for potash has been. done by those 
This week.... 952 4248 22,341 1828 Non n--hanarted sizes quoted below include 29, | who have soda-ash to sell. In reply to your ques- 
Last week....1172 4521 22°359 1885 | Gremmorn aay: tion Secretary James Wilson of the Department 
One year ago 4503 48041 2756 27,898 - 3210 ® of Agriculture says: * All the reliable evidence 





Prices en Nertherm Cattie. 
BreFr—Per huadred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
36.75@7.25; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, 4.25@5.75. 
,@SHEEP—Per pound, live ,weight, 3@4c; extra, 
as}c; sheep and lambs per cwt. a lots, $3.00 
p.25; = ae i 
Fat Hocs—Per_pound, Western, 6i@éte, Tive 
weight; shotes, wholesale— ; retail,—, country 

dressed hogs, 7@7}c. 
V EAL CALVES—4@64¢ P Ib. 


H1pgs—Brighton—7@74c P tb; country lots, éfc. 
CaF SKINS—13¢ pho skins, waste} 
try 





Tactow—Brighton, 5@5$¢ p tb; coun ots, 
sa@she. i —— 


PELTS—50c@$1.25. 





Cattle. Sheep. 
HForbush 17 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. 
At Brighten 





<¢ 
& 
= 
= 
2 
Ss 
aw 


J WSpredby 15 At Brighten. 
L W Cross 5 J S$ Henry 
D McIntire 4 R Connors 
W Gleason 7 ttering 30 
L Stetson 17 
New Hampshire. CA Waite 11 
At Watertown. F Crane 10 


W F Wallace 32 2 JFr 6 
AtNEDM& Weel JJ Kerrigan 4 


Co. J Gould 0 
J B Gordon 10 CD Lewis 2 
GS Peavey 2 H A Gilmore 8 
E F Adden 1 1 M Abrams 6 

Verment. Western. 
AtNED™ & Weel At Brighten. 
ce J J Kelley 24 


W A Ricker 40 SS Learned 64 


Ira Ricker 2 Sturtevant& 
At Watertown. Haley 32 

JS Henry 2 — ED ™M & Weel 

‘oe. 
New Werk. NEDM& Wool 
At Brighten. Co 
G N Smith 21 At Watertown. 
Sturtevant & 
Massachusetts. Haley 48 
At ————— a J A Hathaway 168 
‘ 





J S Henry 
Live Steck Experts. 

States cattle onthe English market rule lower 
somewhat than last week by $c, d. w., P Ib, with 
sales at 11}@12c, and States sheep at 124 @13}c, d. 
w. These sales are reported at Liverpool and 
London, there being within the past {two weeks 
11,000 head of cattle shipped from Montreal alone. 
A still further decline is possible. The English 
market on live cattle is very full, almost to a 
slut. 

— Herse Basiness. 

A flourishing trade throughout the week for 
Western and nearby horses, some of which came 
from Maine for family use. ‘Prices continue to 
rule strong for all classes onsale. At Moses 
Colman & Son’s sale stable, a good brisk trade, 
with sales for family and light business from $75@ 
200. At H.S. Harris Sons’ sale stable, sold 180 
head of Western and nearby horses at strong 
prices. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, 2 
earloads of Western, mostly draft, at $175@350; 
nearby horses, $50@i50. At L.H. Brockway’s 
sale stable,3 cars of Western were sold from 
Ohio, Chicago and Buffalo, at $150@300. At Welch 
& Hall Company’s sale stable, a good week’s sale 
of all descriptions, from $75@300. 

Unien Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Arrivals via F. R. R. and Southern 
division of B. & M. for the week were not heavy 
in beef cattle, excepting the Westein; part to be 
killed tor export and rest for home trade by pri- 
vate butchers. As fac as could be learned, beef 
cattle were in nearly the same position as last 
week, but was not certain whether the flood out 
at Kansas City would affect prices, but later in 
the week more certain news. O. H. Forbush sold 
2 steers, of 3100 ths, at 5c. J. A. Hathaway, 40 
Western steers, of 1500 ths, at 5}c; 30 do., of 1400 
pounds, at 4}c¢; 30 do., of 1350 Ibs, at 44c; 50 do., 
of 110041300 tbs, at 4@4}e. 

Fat Hegs. 

Market off tc, with 6}@64e for Western, and 
local hogs changed hands at 7c, 7} @7}e, d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

Some fluctuation in prices on both sheep and 
alsolambs. The sheep market lower by jac, 
and lambs higher by {¢ on best grades. Market 
price on Western sheep placed here at $2.89a5.55 
100 tbs, and lambs at $4.30@7.55 p 100 Ibs. 
Searcely any Northern arrive as yet. 

Veal Calves. 

Six cents appears to be the top for carload lots; 
5a6cas to quality. It higher than 6c odd lots 
quite fancy selections. Sales of 50 calves by J.S. 
Henry, av. 140 ths, at 54c. A. Wheeler, 4 calves, 
100 ths, at 6e. 

Live Peultry. 

Between one aud two tons at 12}@13c, as to 
quality. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—D. McIntire, 50. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 60; J. B. 
Gordon, 6; Ed. Sargent, 27; G.S. Peavey, 14; T. 
Shay, 28; E. F. Adden, 85; A. F. Jones & Co., 
122, 

Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 490; B. F. Ricker, 127; 
V. S. Atwood, 148; A. Williamson, 86; Ira Ricker, 
“4; N. H. Woodward, 102; B. F. Combs, 83; J. S. 
Henry, 51. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 45; O. H. Forbush, 
1; KR. Connors, 19; scattering, 40; 1L. Stetson, 32; F. 
Crane, 5; J. Freeman, 5; A. Wheeler, 4;jH. A. 
Gilmore, 14, 

New York—G. W. Smith, 20; J. & D. A. White, 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

Stock at yards: 301 cattle, 18,009 hogs, 369 
ives, 250 horses. From West,120 cattle, 17,800 
«s, 250 horses. Maine, 31 cattle, 78 bogs, 50 
Vermont, 2 cattle, 9 hogs, 51 calves. 
tssachusetts, 148 cattle, 122 hogs, 128 calves. 
ew York, 140 calves. 

! uesday—Not an extensive amount of stock ar- 
ed, and butchers were not paying strong prices 
cattle, and if dealers obtained last week’s 

es they thought they were fortunate. J. S. 

‘ry Sold 2 bulls to kill,on commission. C. D. 
1S, 2 cattle, 950 tbs, at 3c. R. Connors, 2 cows, 

ibs, at 2he; 3 cows, av. 1000 ths, at 3c. J. S. 

‘ry, 1 slim cow, 670 ths, at 1jc. H. A. Gilmore, 

‘3, 900 tbs, at 310; 2, of 850 Ibs, at 3c; 5, of 725 


at $2.15. 


ilves. 


Veal Calves. 

e market not largely suyplied, with no im- 
ementin prices. Butchers find the Boston 
‘et for veal not active, and the requirements 

not sufficient to strengthen prices this 

and most lots at 54@6c. The range 5@6jc, 
S specially niee. R. Connors, 19 calves, 110 
t ShaGe. 

Fat Hegs. 
atry lots were sold at 6c, live, or 7@7ec, 4. 
eorge Cheney, 17 head, of 175 tbs, at 6c, live. 
Forbush, 1 stag hog, 480 ths, at 4c.3 
Late Arrivals. 

‘nesday—Various lots of beef cattle and 
» changed hands. The cattle went at 
ser prices than yesterday, equal to jc 

A good feeling prevails at the abattoir, 

beef trade has somewhat revived in the 
Sales by R. Severns of 2 cows, of 2190 tbs, 
“; 1 slim cow, of 750 ths, at $14. O. H. 
ish sold 4 good cows, of 4280 tbs, at 44c; 1 
1010 ths, at 44¢; 3 cows, of 920@1030 ths, at 4¢; 

COWS and 1 stag at about 3}c, some $1 on 
some $1 less; 1 cow, 1050 ths, at 3}c. J. J. 
741, 1 cow, for $19.50, or 3c. F. K. Eagles, 
S, 1100 ths, at 330. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 











~ ern Tyee ‘ 

ers, 3 to S$. to pair, P th. ... 222.2. 28@30 

5 S, squab, 2 tbs, y par. +-- 70@80 

Fo. extha eholgg 2 — 

p;_.,,fair to good. 13@14 
scons, tame, choice, @ doz. 7 00 





Boxes— 
Extra no 
Extra d 
Com 


New York twin 








Sun-dried, as to 


Evaporated, choice............-----..---- 
Evaporated, fair to prime..............-. 
——— 


Grass Seeds. 


rthern creamery.............-.-. 
alry 


Per ee www cwecccccccewcccccccccsces 


mon to good 
Trunk butter in } or }-fb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy....... .............- 
Common to good 


seconds............. 


— — 





s, extra, new, ® fb ......... 11 














Dried Apples. 


Hay and Straw. 


22 
2 


* 
(et 8) 







New York twins, firsts, new, ® th.......... 10}, 
New York twins, seconds, new, P tb 
Vermont twins, extra, new.............-.- 
Vermont twins, firsts, new ..............-. 
Vermont twins, seconds, new ..........-.. 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P It 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P tb ........ 












potash as a plant food. 


lime compounds.” 





Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 221 | youralse about the stave silo. the matter seems 
—— — a os 84 to resolve itself into a question as to the per- 
—* 2 manency of the silo and first cost. Excellent 
Gena ie Tt chee eek a silage can be made in stave silos, perhaps as good 
York State firsts........... . _ 17k @ asin any form of silo, but always with more or 
Western fair to good................--.-.. 15@16 | less loss above that unavoidable in a more per- 
bee atl — » fresh........-...-.----- 164 15, | Manent silo, so that if a silo were needed for two 
MURS fea ek oes Shag ae a bars eet or 53 | or three years only uhe stave silo would certainly 
tS EE EN ERTIES IT LE RETR ELD be preferable. If it isto bea permanent build- 
WESTEI 13k@14 | ing, ou the other hand, it would be much more 
Western storage, packed .........-.......- 14@17 | profitable to make a better building and one 
Petatees. which would reduce the loss of silage to the low- 
Hebron, Eastern, P bu..............--.-. 75@ est possible amount. One of the best bulletins on 
Hebron and Kose, Western.. ............ £0@60 silo construction is that published bz the State 
won tamed — —* S experiment station at Madison, Wis. 
Western,’ “ agree 63 — 
Aroostook Green Mountains . Sa TREES PROTECTED BY WHITEWASH. 
— bbl..... ———— ----4 00@4 50| The well-known effect of light colors in ward- 
er — 2 ing off the effect of heat has been applied to in- 
Jersey, sweet, P bu....................-- 1 00@1 25 a 
Green Vegetables vestigations in winterkilling. A German scien- 
2 tist finds that twigs which are whitewashed ab- 
Asparagus, salve, AA —5— —E——— 4 vues 50 | sorb less heat a those of the natural color. 
Beets, new, P ie are . 83 os On the other hand, twigs which are blackened 
Beets, P DU........-.---.-0e.-20se22ecee 10a@60 | absorb more heat than those of the natural color. 
Cabbage, So., P bDbl..-.....--.-........... 1 50@2 00 | Practical peach growers in Missouri have already 
ore yp 8. gy SOR — 4060 | used this idea and find that whitewashing the 
nO —— sous trees secures amore uniform temperature and 
? 50a a decrease of loss by winterkilling. 


FEEDING VALUE OF GRAINS. 


—————— — = fourths of a pound of cottonseed meal. A Nor- 
re eee ee eee * wegian experiment of the same character witha 
bee — 4 ey 4 —— ——— — oe * herd of eight cows indicated that une pound of 
Rhubarb, 172 gluten feed has a somewhat higher feeding value 
Radishes, round...........-..-----+-+---+ 25@35 | thana mixture of one-half pound of rye grain 
Teens a. @ box. P bbdl..... 2-2 ps ge and one-half pound of cottonseed meal. The 
Turnips, old yellow, bbl. -""1) tests of the values of these cases was the yield of 
Mushrooms, native, P fb. 00a 1 25 | milk and cream as affected hy the grain ration. 
— ———— —— A POTATO-GROWING NATION. 
if a> x The potato is a leading source of farm income > 
App! we — borers acme Y: 1 . oat = in Germany. Its importance may be gathered 
z yt Jae 2 00@2 50 | from the fact that for every ten thousand in- 
“King, p bbl 00@3 00 | habitants there were planted in 1900 160 acres of 
Ben me PRES “a bos potatoes, as against thirty-one acres in Great 
Pineapples— “58 Britain and Ireland and 34.8 acres in the United 
Bavans, 1 75@2 25 States. By an elaborate scheme of scientific 
— are . sai | fertilizingand cultivating organized by the bureau 
aa @ of agriculture and carried out in experiment sta- 
North Carolina, P qt..-..---..---.---- 5@l2 tionsin different parts of the empire, “ the gen- 
Blueberries— eral yield per acre has been raised by not less 
— — P qt..-.--------------- 10@12 | than thirty-eight per cent. during the past ten 
” Florida p TE, eee ee eee ee 1 50@2 50 | years.” A continually increasing part of the 
Watermelons— ⸗ * crop is usedin the manufacture of alcohol for 
FIOTIGR, COON. ...< ———— 50@75 | motors and household purposes, as lighting and 
— amd Sates. mane GARDEN NOVELTIES 
Bulls — * Aol nia ener Eight vegetables, new to this country, are being 
Aides, south, light green salted... 7ka@7} | cultivated in the Government experiment sta- 
é“ “dry = z4 —— tions with reference to introducing them to the 
“puff, in west.....-- = Kee truck gardeners. They are described as follows 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each. 3 sa eo | A European okra of giant proportions is a very 
— over weights, each.. 80@2 20} valuable starch producer. From Mexico is a 
Deacon and dairy skins....-...--.-.----- 65@75 | pepper largely used in that country, and a husk 


when ripe by violently exploding. 


Red Top’ Western, P 50 th sack. -2 00@2 50 soms like an arbutus, and fruit like a blackberry 
0 h ** separ sR RN 2.004" 10 esd WEANING PIGS 
rehar — ⸗ ⸗ 58. 
White Clov 3 * — —— 4 — 50 | When the sow is shut up, her feed should be 
cn ac ccne <2-cbCascunscocnosn 2@ ——* it —— gy long naan? ie dry. 
Blue Grass,P bu..............-...-.------ 1 40@1 50 hen she is allowed to run an e pigs are 
@ -------- atte cece sess sere eeeeeeeeceen nee 1 30a! 40] shut up she is apt to keep up her full milk 
Buckwheat... .--.-------- +--+ ++-2-+00-+- 1 0g supply, and the pigs not having access to her, her 
p Beans. 2 35@ udder is liable to become caked and injured. [ 
Pee en 1782 00 | the sow Is shut in and an opening left so that the 
——— Syd eck 1 50@1 75 little fellows can have access to her, no trouble 
I a onic —— 1 95@2 15 | this way can occur. Having their liberty, they 
Mediums, choice hand-picked.........--. ; — will hunt food for themselves, and soon be inde- 
Mediums, screened .-.----------7---"7-"""Igpa@ op | Pendent of their dam. This is the time they 
\ellow eyes, extra.......-.-----------+--- 2 60@ should have a liberal supply of sweet skimmilk, 
Yellow eyes, seconds...........-.-------- 2 00@2 25 | for as their mother’s supply fails they will take to 
Red Kidney :....-.------------+---+-+-+++- 3 00@3 10 | the milk, and it won't be long before they will be 








350 p bbl. 


Steamer, 


@Oats.—Deman 
Clipped, fancy, 
No. 2 clip 


bis 


Fleur.—The market is 

—— — t i. oes gs 00 

ring, clear and straight, 5 
— ——— 


Cottonseed meal for 
Linseed, $25 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 52@5%c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, ¢0ic P bushel. 


quiet. 


inter patents, 3 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 [0@4 00. 
orm Meal.—$1.10@1 12 , and 

2 8 P bbl; — a Boe bbl. — 

Graham FIour. -Quoted ut $2 85@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $470@500 P bbl. for 

rolled and $5 10@540 for cut and grouna. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 


Ceorn.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
ellow, dic. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 594c. 

No. 3, yellow, 58@58}c. 


d quiet, prices firm. 
spot, i 


ped, white, 4e. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 3 
Millfeed.—Firm. * 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 50@20 75. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $19 75@24 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 50@19 75. 
wheat middling, sacks, 
feed, $21 25@,22 50. 


$19 75@24 00. 
shipment, $26 25@26 50. 


Hay, No.1, ton 
ve a ; a — — go near her, nor will they touch her when turned 
“ fine cholic together again. 
7 clover mixed P ton........... - 7 8 > 
«Swale ton tsa... Se Some Peculiar Farms. 
Straw, prime tyers-v-7c7rcirirt2"3 dad 000 | From ostriches to worms, from birds of 
Straw, tangled rye........-..----------- 1100@1290! the air to fish of the sea, the farming in- 
stinct and ability of this country’s citizens 
FLOUR AND GRAIN toturn every one of its advantages to account 


has given the United States a reputation for 
unique farms unequaled by any other coun- 
try on the globe. 

A partial list of these odd cultivations 
comprises goldfish, pigeons for culinary 
purposes exclusively, worms, ostriches, gin- 
seng, mushroums and gladioluses, and most 
of them carry the monopoly of the world’s 
trade. 

The goldfish from near Waldron, Ind., 
was the resultof one man’s hobby for pet 
fish, and the disinclination of his ground to 
yield a profitable income. William Shoup, 
the owner, tried first to farm his Jand in the 
accustomed way of tilling the soil. The 
result he considered not worth the work 
involved. Pet stock claimed his attention, 
and he gave up his extensive acres to rear- 
ing them. In one small pond he kept his 
goldfish, uutil he found that they were 
multiplying so quickly as to crowd each 
other out of their preserves. 

In order to get rid of them he sent to the 
East to find a sale for his superfluous fish. 











THE WOOL MARKET. Mr. Shoup’s especial hobby in his love for 

SO ae ets has-always been goldfish, and as his 

Unwashed a⸗· 33 me among the finest specimens to be had 

rt “ }blood * . anywhere, he received a prompt request 

‘a ie f blood oe 33621 | for more until he decided that it would be 

Fine delaine, Oftio...-------; 31@95 | worth while to devote additional farming 
‘“ os 3.* 25 

Pulled wools, — RMSE LEE 0 space to his fish. Sofroma mere pastime 


American mo 


J 26@37 


sprang the biggest goldfish industry in the 
world. At a rough calculation, out of his 











LICE ON CHERRY TREEs.—S. C. W., Hampden 
County, Mass.: Where tree lice are strongly es- 
tablished it is almost impossible to control them. 
They are much worse some years than others, 
and often nearly disappear for several years. 
They are much worse on the sweet or bigarreau 
cherries than on sour kinds like Richmond and 
Late Morello, and, partly for this reason, many 
growers have given up the sweet kinds. A prac 


150,000 fish this goldfish farmer realizes 
every year about $20,000. 

Worm farming is the strange hobby of 
another man, William Griswold, a public 
official in St. Louis. His whole farm is 
encompassed in two good-sized packing 
boxes, yet despite its limited accommoda- 
tions it counts about ten thousand “head” 









tical treatment for small trees is a very thorough 
spraying with strong tobacco water made by 


that we have shows that soda cannot replace 
All cultivated plants 
require a certain amount of potash to enable 
them to reach maturity, and so far no other 
substance is known which may replace it. If 
more potash is available to the plant than it 
actually needs it will take up part of the excess, 
and, within limits, will take up more potash when 
there is less of other soluble salts present. 
Hence if there is soda present a smaller amount 
of excess potash will be taken up, and thus 
the potash will be conserved, and to this extent 
soda has replaced potash, but not the potash 
necessary to the plant. Soda-salts also act on 
the insoluble potash compounis of the soll, ren- 
dering the potash soluble and available, und 
thus an application of soda-salt may make the 
application of potash unnecessary. This has been 
quite a common practice in the past. Again, as 
itisthe nitrate which the plant actually takes 
from nitrate of soda, the soda is left in the soil in 
an alkaline form, and in this form is useful on 
acid soils, tending to make them neutral. Iv 
conclusion, while soda ‘s not entirely valueless 
under certain conditionsys it cannot replace 
‘functional’ potash, and it is to be doubted if 
its use for the indirect effect is to be recom- 
mended, as bett-r results may be gotten with 


STAVES, OR SOLID SILO.—F. G., Kennebec 
County, Me.: In regerd to the question which 


Quite extensive feeding trials at a Danish ex- 
periment station lead to the conclusion that in 
actual feeding results one pound of mixed grain 
(barley, oats and rye) is equal to one pound of 
Indian corn or one pound of wheat grain or three- 


tomato, which makes delicious sweet pickles. 
A decorative and medicinal vine is a cucumber, 
also Mexican, which distributes its seeds broadly 
Chevril, a 
sedge-like plant from Europe, produces a tuber 
of hazel-nut size, which, eaten raw, tastes like 
cocoanut. The Indian basella, a vine, has blos- 


disgusted trying to get it from their mother’s 
dried-up udder. At the end of a week they won't 


every-day, wriggling earthworm. 


classes, according to their kind, and care- 
fully nursed in separate enclosures. 
Pigeons form a means of revenue for a 


meet the demand of dealers and satisfy the 
appetite of the public he must raise at least 
fifteen thousand of the little feathered 
creatures every year. Fifteen thousand 
litt’e white and gray pigeons, called squabs 
in the vernacular of the produce market, go 
out toall parts of the United States from 
this farm, for Mr. T. Y. Johnson, the 
owner, has no rival in the country. His 
farm, which is the only one in the world, 
covers an area of eight acres. Three gigan- 
tic lofts contain almost ten thousand rooms. 
The meny for each meal is: One wagon 
load of screenings, two sacks of wheat, 
twelve gallons of boiled meat and about half 
a barrel of stale biead soaked in water. 
This costs on an average $300 a month. 
At South Pasadena, Cal., lives Edwin 


is world wide. His farm is tbe parent farm, 
the headquarters of ostrich culture in this 
country. The hundreds of ostriches which 
Mr. Cawston breeds to meet the enormous 
demand for feathers have sprung from a 
single cargo which he brought from Africa. 
Here are displayed the processes of ostrich 
cultivation from the beginning. Incubators 
filled with eggs about to be hatched, young 
chicks and full-grown ostriches ready to be 
plucked. '. 
J. G. Osborn of Westfield, Pa., has a hobby 
for raising ginseng, the Chinese arug which 
has found favor in this country. Until Mr. 
Osborn took it up, ginseng users had to con- 
tent themselves with taking chances of get- 
ting the root from “sheng ” hunters, who 
seek it in the woods, or pay enormous prices 
for the imported article. It requires about 
eight years before the first crop of ginseng 
root ‘an be dug, and during all that time 
he growing plants require constant watch- 
ing and a great deal of care. . 
Chicago has the largest mushroom farms 
in the United States, and its farmers are 
women. In several low brick structures, 
standing partly under and partly over 
ground at Northwestern and Bowmanville 
avenues, are eighty-seven thousand square 
feet of beds, from which during the height 
of the season is taken a ton of mushrooms 
a week. 
The most beautiful American farm is on 
the estate of Mr. Arthur Cowee, known as 
Meadowvale Farm, near Troy, N. Y. For 
years Mr. Cowee, who is one of the coun- 
try’s bituminous coal barons, has taken a 
keen interest in the cultivation of gladi- 
oluses, his favorite flower. Seventy-five 
acres of his farm are devoted entirely to 
the growing of these blooms. Nowhere else 
are to be found the fine varieties aud colors 
that this farm displays every season. From 
all parts of the world, at enormous cost, 
Mr. Cowee has gathered gladiolus bulbs.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





Rhododendrons for Profit. 


Shipment of ,rhododendrons to the city 
markets isan industry recently developed in 
Wayne, Monroe and other mountainous coun- 
ties of northeastern Pennsylvania. During 
the spring months many have been engaged 


and along the creeks and loading cars for 
shipment. 
The plants grow in bunches around which 
a string is tied to keep the branches to- 
gether, then by means of axes the sod is 
cut around the base and the plants and roots 
are removed from the ground with from 
twenty-five to forty pounds of soil and sod. 
The shrubs are sent to New York and other 
:| cities to be transplanted in public parks 
and on lawns. 

The rhododendron, or great laurel, is one 
of the most attractive and prolific shrubs 
native to the Pennsylvania mountain re- 
gions. Its magnificent white flowers, clus- 
tered in bouquets among dark green, velvety 
leaves, are in the fullness of b auty during 
July and August. Nowhere else does it 
grow in such luxuriance and attain so high 
a degree of perfection as on our Appalachian 
mountain slopes. Long catalogued as a 
pest by farmers who were unable to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in nature, the rhododen- 
dron is now a source of profit, adding many 
dollars to the incomes of Pennsylvania 
farmers. ELMER E. REYNOLDS. 
Wayne County, Pa. 


a 
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Among the Farmers. 


If left till fully headed, millet becomes 
dry, hard and woody. To have much feed- 
ing value it must be cut before it gets too 
ripe. If so cut it is a very good soiling 
ccop in the early fall_—H. E. Cook, Lewis 
County, N. Y. 

As soon asthe cornis up enough to fol- 
low the rows, i commence to stir the soil 
and keep it up until the corn gets too large. 
In this way it requires very little hand 
hoeing. In seeding, I harrow the ground 
thoroughly, then sow and harrow in the 
grain, then sow the grass seed and harrow 
with a light harrow. I have practiced seed- 
ing in the fall to some extent, but results 
have not been satisfactory.—L. W. Jose, 
Penobscot County, Me. 

In spraying potato vines to kill beetle 
slugs, care should be taken that the solu- 
tion is not too strong, as if it is it burns the 
vines and stops the growth of the tubers. 
—E. P. Cole. 

I believe the farmer that puts the most 
fertilizer on his land will come out ahead, if 
he works intelligently and puts it where it 
will do the most good. Land that is well 
fertilized is sure to produce a crop unless 
the season is extremely unfavorable. Grass 
land well covered with dressing will pro- 
duce a crop in almost any season, for the 
crop will spring up so thick and, will so pro- 
tect the land from the sun that even a 
drought will hardly affect it, and often two 
crops can be produced ina season.—A. H. 
Dresser. 

The drought here is getting very bad for 
farmers. Pastures had hardly made a fair 
start, and now the feed is badly burned. 
Farmers are wondering if rain will come in 





of stock. ln order to be ever ready for the 

cn a minute’s notice, Mr. Griswold 
reonseived the idea of cultivating his own 
bait instead of having to grub for it as 
vecasion demanded. The tenants of this 
stock farm are earthworms, nota strange 
or rare breed, but the ordinary, common, 
There 
are four species—black, red, sulphur and 
‘blue clay worms. They are divided into 


Lvs Angeles (Cual.) man, who found that to 


Cawston, whose fame as an ostrich breeder | 


in digging these shrubs from the pastures | 


—A. A. C., Essex County, Mass. 





locations are largely responsible for scrubby 
bushes and straggling cobwebby frait. Old 
bushes so located should be renewed by 
catting out old canes and receiving a good 
mulch of meadow hay. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to al) sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 


or skilled attendance. In make an: 3. 
simplicity and —o of operation and wide 
as well as , they lify 
the — ee builder's art. Ideal 
powers for eq ing smal 
plants for all duties Let us figure —— 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 


A complete set or number of consecutive 
volumes of the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN either bound or as issued. {Reply to 


A. C. LANE, 
Box 3244, Boston, Mass. 

















OTIS H. FOREBUSH, Auctioneer. By oraer of the 
executrix will sell at 


PUBLIC AUCTION _ 


THURSDAY, June 11, 1903, all the personal property 
of the late John M. Stetson at farm on Plymouth 
street, Bridgewater, Mass. ; 38 registered Jersey cattle, 
St. Lambert strain; 22 cows in milk, 7 2-year-old 
hetfers, 7 l-year-old heifers, 2 bulls, farming tools of 
all kinds, 1 gray mare, 1200 ths; 1 bay mare, 1200 fs; 
1 brown horse, 1100 ths; good family horse, concord 
wagon, democrat wagon, coupe, station wagon with 
pole and shafts, goddard buggy, express wagon, milk 
wagon, farm wagon, tip cart, 2 2horse wagons, 1 2- 
horse tip cart. 3 hay wagons, ox wagon, ox cart, lana 
roller, mowing machines, hay tedders, rakes, corn 
planter, grindstone, ploughs, harrows, etc., milk 
bottles, light and heavy. harnesses, single and double 
robes and blankets: sale-positive, rain or shine, com- 
mencing at 8.30 A. M. sharp; at 1 o’clock we shall sell 
the cows, for which we have obtained a permit of 
Dr. Austia Peters to ship them to any part of this 
State; thts farm can be bought at private sale; trains 
leave South station, Boston, for Bridgewater 7.08, 
8.43, 10.43. For catalogs of stock and further particu- 
lars, address; WILLIAM BASSETT, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 





: FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, its, ete. 

also Help or Situation Wanted. ere is ac 0 

one cent per word only, including name, address or 

—— No Display. Cash to accompany t 
r. 














OREMAN on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 
ARM, South Framingham, Mass. 





| 


OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 
Game and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG. 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 


OR SALE—Three cuacben, good a new. Will sell 
F cheap. Address LOCK X 723, Covington, O. 








OR SAJ.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, l4 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
yar old. Prices, #150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Vincennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable, 

have a record of positively successful work, fa- 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ed. Address, M. L.CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 


ploy 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





|g tne hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 
farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 
chine, etc. Board with the family. J. S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in family of three adults, 
on farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 
to right —J Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D. WHITE Andover, Ct 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 
age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





general housework for widow. ood home, 
modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Tofrington, Ct. 


W general nousewor Protestant American girl, 
al 





understand milking and general farm work. 


Wa tiderscana ml man for farm work. Must 
RGE T. CLARK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 





e ermanent 
position. Address M. B. & F. 8. HUBBELL, 137 


Wo dosttion. first-class cheesemaker, 
gh Street, New Haven, Ct. 





le. Write 
or come for particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 


We rr come for on farm, married or s 
OTCHKIsS, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED-—Single man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, g' milker. E.R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H. 





LIABLE, rugged man for general farm work 
ERBERT DEMING, Cornish Centre, N. H. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of ERIK AUGUST 
BJORKMAN, late of Somerville, in+ said 
County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
, by Maria Carolina Bjorkman, who prays 





time to help the hay crop.—H. D. D., South 
Newbury, Vt. 

The plow should be used more on our 
farms, instead of laying down a piece of 
land to grass and cropping until it is all run 
out. Three years in grass is enough for 
best results. A good rotation for this part 
of Maine would be oats the first year, pota- 
toes the second year and grass the third 
yyear. Then repeat before the land became 


Me. 





* to be he 
of Middlesex, on the ninth dsy of June, A. D. 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


public notice thereof, by ——— this citation 
once in each week, for three successi 

inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in li 
dead.—M. H. Wiswell, Washington County, | to 


—— .Gor delivering —— of 
tion to all known persons in in 
me said Court. 


Pr 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, 
the execrtrix therein named, without giving a 


surety on her official bond. : 
You are eg cited to appear at a Probate 
Id at Cam ige,in said County 





Co 
1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to 


be granted 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 





ve weeks, 


Boston, last publication 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by 





out by the big trees, but while reseeding the 
ground the managers are setting out still 
more trees. I suppose the trees will get 
most of the manure that has been freely 
applied. The sparrows. too, have been hav- 
ing a feast on the oats that were sown asa 
nirsecrop. But so much the better for the 
grass. The nurse-crop notion is out of date. 


Some farmers insist on planting currant 
bushes cloze to walls and fences, where 
they cannot be properly cultivated. Such 












merits 


; — ; $3.00 per leo 
* finest mixed 1,000 shades, 25 cents 
per dozen; $1.50 per 100, pos 

Strawberry and small plants, send for 
‘atalogue. Cc. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mase 
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F’age Poultry Fence 
ea: a lences and 
Page Wo —— eis men, 


GIMPLEX (ALF PEEDEK 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes dizes- 











@ MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 
Dept. 1. is Clinton. iowa 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


AT the Municipal Court of the City of Boston 
holden at said Boston, within the County of 
Suffolk, for civil business, on the twelfth day of 

D. D of_said 


» A. MAS S. 


fendant, and JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, acor 
ration duly organized und: r the laws of Massachu- 
setts, and having its usual place of business in said 
Boston, and OSCAR A.SHEPARDand WILDER 
P. CLARK, co-partners, doing business under 
the style of SHEPARD, CLARK & CO., of said 
Boston, Trustees. 
This is an action of Contract to recover forty- 
one dollars and —— cents, alleged to be 
due to the Plaintiff from the Defendant on the 
fifth day of May, A. D. 1902, as set forth in 
the Plaintiff’s writ of that date. 
And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection of the officer’s 
return on the Plaintiff's writ, that the Defendant 
corporation was not organized under the laws of 
this Commonwealth, and at the time of the service 
of said writ had no officer, tenant, agent or attor- 
ney tn this Commonwealth known tc the Plaintiff 
or to said officer; and that no personal service of 
said = has been made upon the Defendant cor- 
poration, 
IT IS ORDERED BY THE Covert, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant corpora- 
tion of the pendency of this action, and to 
appear before said Court, on ——— the thir- 
teenth day of June next, to answer to the same, by 
causing an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston. once in a week, 
three weeks successively, and that this action be 
continued to the said thirteenth day of June, 
or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 
corporation — to this order. 

ORSINO G. SLEEPER, Clerk. 
A true copy: Attest, 


H. R. W. BROWNE, Ass’t Clerk. . 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To_ the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and al. 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM R. BALLARD, late of Malden, 
in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument perpettiig 
to be the last will and testament of ' 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Jane B. Ballard, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executiix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ninth day of June, A. D. 
1903, at_nine o’clocK in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 
be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks. ip 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, First 


— said Court, this nineteeeth day of May. 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
LOUISA M. TINGLEY, late of Newton, in 
said County, deceased : 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 

deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate by Silvanus Tingley, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to nim, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on_his official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-third day of Jane, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not 


anted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed tc give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Cuurt, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate thirty 
days, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 





AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if * use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 

disease, ‘so liable to xollow while er: ptions an 
erm are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It wili be found — by 
r 





Passing throuzh Boston Common last e estate seven days, at | before — — — — *8 back where the, 
week, I noticed rather poor prospects for) | Witness, | CHAR E® dart, ‘this uineteenth day | Sess and eruptions. Price * 
the city’s historic one-hundred acre grass | of May, in the year one hundred Cc. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
farm. Theold sod was pretty much killed three. a. FOLSOM, Register. ~ 115 Fulton-St-New York. . . 
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. with belief in it. 
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The Workbox. 
KNITTED GCLF GLOVE. 


steel knitting needles No. 16. 


have finished 25 rows. 


Right-hand Glove—The palm facing the | rather retrogrades into the lumpish, stolid- 


knitter and thethumb on the left-hand side. 


Work 13 rounds plain, on the 14th round | termination of school days and compulsory 


begin to increase for the thumb, by knitting 
the first stitch plain, and knitting 1 plain 


and purling 1 in next stitch. Knit 27/ mental faculties lying dormant, the body 


stitches plain, 3 plain, purl 3, alternately 
for rest of round. 

15th round--Like 14th round. 

16th round—Thirty-one plain, 3 plain, pur! 
3, alternately rest of round. 

17th round—One plain and increase 1 in 
next stitch. Knit 29 plain, purl 3, 3 plain, al- 
ternately rest of round. (This reverses the 
pattern, thus forming a small block.) Con- 
tinue knitting in this way until you have 
increased 27 stitches, being careful to re- 
verse the pattern, or block, every 3 ruunds, 
making 93 stitches on the needle. Thread 
a needle with coarse cotton, pass it through 
the 27 stitches knitted for thethumb. Tie 
the cotton. Continue to work in the round 
also pattern, for 36 rounds. 

First Finger—Six plain, take a needle and 
cotton and pass it through all the stitches 
on the hand except the last 13 stitches. Now 
use a third needle. Cast on 4 stitches; this 
is for the inside of finger. ‘ Divide the 
stitches for the fingers equally on 3 needles. 
Continue to knit plain in the round for 30 
rounds, then decrease by knitting 2 of the 
inside stitches together. Knit 8 rounds 
plain, then decrease by knitting 2 ot the in- 
side stitches together. Knit 6 rounds plain, 
narrow, and then knit 3 all around until 
you have 8 stitches remaining on the needle, 
draw the wool through the 8 stitches, draw 
together, fasten the wool firmly on the 
wrong side. 

Second Finger—Put the next 7 stitches 
trom the inside of the hand, on a needle. 
Cast 4 stitches on another needle, then take 
the last 8 stitches off the cotton on to a 
needle. Now pick up the 4 stitches cast on 
for the first finger, and work as before, 
makiag finger 6 rounds longer, previous to 
beginning to decrease. 

Third Finger—Take 7 stitches from inside 
of hand, cast on 4, take the last 7 stitches 
off thread, pick the 4 stitches from inside of 
second finger, and knit as directed for the 
first finger, making 3 rounds more before 
beginning the decrease. ‘ 

Fourth Finger—Take all the stitches re- 
maining on the thread, and pick up the 4 
stitches from inside of third finger. Knit 
36 rounds, decrease as before and finish the 
same way. 

Now finish the thumb by taking stitches 
off the thread on to 3 needles. Work 30 
rounds plain, and finish as directed for 
fingers. 

Left-hand Glove.—Work as directed for 
the right hand until you have put your 
stitches for the thumb on thread. The thumb 
must now be on right-hand side, and back 
of the glove towards the knitter. 

Eva M. NILES. 


— 
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Canned Asparagus. 


Wash the asparagus thoroughly, then cut 
the stalks to fit into a quart jar, lengthwise. 
Place them in the jars, heads up, filling each 
jar as full as you can and still allow for the 
stalks coming out whole, when cooked. 
Place the jar under cold, running water for 
five or ten minutes or until the next jar is 
ready. Adjust the rubber—a new one, al- 
ways—and lay on the cever. Set the jars 
into a steamer or a large kettle with trivets 
to raise the jars from the bottom (a wash 
boiler with a rack of sticks will an- 
swer the purpose very well) and have 
enough lukewarm water in the kettle 
to come half way upto the tops of the 
jars. Cover the kettle, heat gradually to 
the boiling point and allow the water to 
boil 14 hours. Now remove one jar ata 
time, fasten and place to cool. When ready 
to use the asparagus, open the jar, add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, place as before in 
the kettle of lukewarm water and heat to 
boiling. Drain off the water, draw out the 
asparagus carefully and serve on slices of 
buttered tvast. For success in canning 
absolute cleanliness of hands, jars and veg- 
etable is essential, and if available, pure 
spring water should be used. String beans 
may be prepared in the same way.—Good 
Housekeeping. 








Mind Culture for the Looks. 


Mind culture is now being used as a means 
of enlivening and beautifying the {counte- 
nance. A specialist frequently consulted 
in cases of obesity says that women whom 
he has induced to take up a course of study 
and stick to it systematically for a couple 
of hours each day have been greatly bene- 
fited. And he maintains also that giving 
the mind work to do improves an ugly or 
characterless countenance and renders a 
beautiful face doubly charming. 

‘*Culture as a Practical Help to Good 
Looks’’ is the subject of a lecture that a 
young drawing-room entertainer, a college 
woman, has made popular lately. And she 
is so convinced herself of the truth of the 
argument that she has infected her hearers 


One circle of intimates, two of whom are 
getting stouter than is good for their peace 
of mind, have tackled German as a pursuit 
affording work enough to suit the purpose. 

“Art, literature, music, any study that 
will evoke and hold the interest and that is 
followed regularly.cannot but influence the 
facial expression,” said a preacher of the 
new cult. ‘“ Even enforced study will have 
a modifying, refining effect, although not of 
course to the same degree as if it were pur- 
sued with enthusiasm. 

The candidate for honors in this men- 
tal-physical culture should discover the 
study or pursuit hat answers best to her 
natural taste and then follow it sedulously. 
No better proof of the mind’s ability to in- 
fluence the body’s appearance is needed 
than the fact that you can tell a person en- 
gaged exclusively in mental pursuits the 
minute you seehim. Theschool teacher, the 
minister, the professor, the scientist, can all 
be told by the face rather than the manner 
of dress. 











Just a second, please— 
To tefl YOU that 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


is an infallible cure for 
Cramps, Colic and all 
Stomach Complaints. 


For 25c.—a large bottle’ 











L clove pinks, foxgloves, 


commonplace mechanical things that make 
little demand on the thinking faculties. 


looking schoolgirl so often develops or 
appearing yoang matron is that with the 


study and the entrance into another phase of 
life she has ceased to exert her mind. The 


takes the cue and exhibits a similar attitude 
of inertness and unliveliness. 
On the contrary, over-anxious students 
and care-worn people are nearly always 
thin, which is only an extreme of. the prin- 
ciple that the mind’s exertions h 

the body. A judicious exercise of the 
thought faculties and regular mental appli- 
cation to some interesting subject will pre- 
vent over abundance of flesh in the person 
of fleshy tendency. It will also supply the 
necessary interest and self-forgetfulness 
that will prevent the person of thin, nerv- 
ous physique from getting thinner and more 
nervous. 
“With the-cultivation of the mind the 
face gains additional charm and more subtle 
play of expression.’”"—N. Y. Sun. 





Beautifying By City House. 


There are so many pretty ways of beauti- 
fying a country house with the assistance 
of nature thatit is odd that in the summer, 
when everything grows and blooms with- 
out trouble, cut flowers are generally only 
used as decorations. It is very natural 
to feel that the window plants that 
have done their best all winter should 
need outdoor recuperation and _ rest, 
but seedlings would be as happy in a 
sunny, open window as in the open, 
and ferns and shade-loving plants should 
flourish finely. In a New York house, 
last season, a woman who stayed with her 
busy husband in town six days out of the 
seven tried the experiment of indoor sum- 
mer gardening most successfully, and al- 
though outside of the house the streets bore 
the dreary aspect of a midsummer city, in- 
doors everything was made lovely by grow- 
ing flowers and foliage plants. The fire- 
places were filled by logs of wood hollowed 
out to form troughs, and in these were 
planted ferns of every description, which 
thrived beautifully in the open, shady 
chimneys. The windows all had boxes filled 
with annuals, which bloomed contentedly in 
their narrow quarters. In one sunny 
corner the indoor gardener had carried out 
the pretty conceit of a floral screen. It was 
aframe covered with large mesh wire set- 
ting, and on this she had trained flowering 
vines, which grew ina box attached to the 
bottom of each panel, one of which was cov- 
ered with trailing nasturtium, another with 
white clematis and the third with passion 
flowers; all of these she coaxed into bloom 
successfully. In addition, she had stands 
for pots wherever light and air were attain- 
able. These she used for massing color 
effects with the most happy results. Ina 
country house summerfindoor flower culture 
would be still easier, and it would certainly 
add greatly to the beauty of an interior. 





Suggestions About Swimming. 


The following suggestions to boys and 
girls are from an instructor in the art of 
swimming: Never bathe alone if you can 
avoid it. If you get the cramp, do not fight 
the water aimlessy. Try to throw yourself 
on your back to float, kicking out vigorously, 
as cramp may often be checked in this fash- 
ion, and call for assistance. If you go tu 
the aid of any one attacked by cramp, keep 
clear of them and do not let them clutch 
you. Assist them either by towing them by 
the hair or by pushing them in front of you, 
if possible. 

Be careful not to swim out to sea without 
remembering that you will have as far to 
swim back. Girls should never bathe in a 
dress of material which, when wet, will 
cling round the limbs! Dry yourself thor- 
oughly after bathing, dress quickly and 
take a short, brisk walk to restore perfect 
circulation. When you get home, bathe the 
face and hands in soft water to prevent 
chapping. 

Those who cannot swim should remember 
that in floating it is essential to throw the 
head well back, to fill the chest full of air 
and to have the legs and feet close together 
and under complete control. Extending the 
arms straight out on a level with the should- 
ers, palms up, is a good plan also. Toteach 
swimming or floating, a spot where the water 
shelves gradually should be chosen, and the 
friend assisting should stand about waist 
deep beside the learner with a hand placed 
firmly beneath the pupil’s spine to afford 
rather moral than actually physical support. 
When the art of floating has been acquired, 
you can easily learn to swim with a little 
instruction from a friend who can swim, re- 
membering to keep the head and chin well 
up, and to take long, even—not irregular 
or flurried—strokes. 





A Real Old-Fashioned Garden and Its 
Arrangement. 


‘* IT wish you wculd tell me,” said a young 
matron and flower lover to a more experi- 
enced friend, ‘‘ just what people mean when 
they talk of the old-fashioned garden and 
flowers of long ago. I have the fancy to 
turn one end of my little place into a regu- 
lar grandmother’s garden, but when I get a 
floral catalogue, and consider what I must 
plant, I feel completely puzzled.”’ 

I have nearly forgotten myself,’ an- 
swered her friend, ‘Shaving given my at- 
tention entirely to more modern ideas— 
Italian terraces, English parterres, ete.— 
but I will try to help you. Let me see,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘I think the best way 
would be for me to try to recall my child- 
hood, when 1 played in my own grand- 
mother’s garden, and learned from her 
to know flowers and love them. The 
memory trings back to me a long 
brick walk, bordered with boxes, lead- 
ing straight from a many: windowed, 
many columned white Colonial house, 
set somewhat back from the village 
street, to what we called the front gate. 
The broad space in front;zof. the house, con- 
sisting of about half an acre of land, we 
called the ‘front yard.’ Part of this was a 
lawn with stately elms growing near the 
house. The garden was further on, and 
concealed by the fenve, which, however, 
did not hide its beauties from the passersby, 
for in those days people were quite willing 
that the former should enjoy the sight and 
fragrance of their well-kept flower beds. 
On either side of the box-bordered walk was 
a bed about three feet wide, filled with per- 
ennials, and I can remember now the pleas- 
ure attending the procession of flowers, and 


ragged robins, double buttercups, china and 


‘ Just so, you can tell the person who is | mourning bride, and, most beautiful of all, 
occupied, voluntarily or involuntarily, with | the lilies ; first, the clumps of golden yellow, 


The habit of thought will affect not only the | the Japanese varieties being then practically 
Use 2 skeins of three-thread — 5 — “ countenance but the person’s walk and car-| unknown. At the gate the path branched 

ast on 65 | riage. 
stitches, 3 plain, purl 3, alternately till you) ‘ One reason why the bright, interesting- 


t | ette, heliotrope, verbenas and the gerani- 


- spect for Emerson as a leader increases 


the excitement we used to feel as each 

favorite made its appearance. Clumps of a ee See aetiniae pears foray Food 
white and crimson peonies, sweet-william, | ened with confectioner's sugar and flavored with 
vanilla. This same cake recipe, flavored with 


then the pure white (what we call now the 
Easter lily), and then the gorgeous tigers, 


off at right angles, still followed on either 
side by its box-edged borders. Here grew 
the roses. The yellow rose of early spring, 
the moss rose, the hundred-leaved rose, the 
blush rose, the sweet briar and a dwarf rose, 
which I used for my doll’s house. How well 
I remember the old-fashioned names! Be- 
sides these there would be the tea rose and 
monthly roses. On the other side, next to 
the fence, were the early bulbs—crocuses 
first, then blue bottles, daffodils and hya- 
cinths, and finally tulips, to be succeeded by 
the annuals—poppies,larkspur, asters, bach- 
elors’ buttons, coreopsis, candytuft, mignon- 


ums of that day— fish,’ * beefsteak,’ ‘ straw- 
berry’ and ‘horseshoe.’ At the end of 
each path was an arbor, around which grew 
all the old, well-known shrubs, snowballs, 
syringas, sweet-scented flowering peach and 
almond, Paris japonica, ‘fringe,’ ‘smoke’ 
and others. Ribbon grass, old man and 
old woman, sage, thyme and other 
sweet herbs, and the homely little 
plant of hen and chickens, all were to be 
found in these delightful corners. The 
arbors themselves were beautiful to behold, 
covered with coral and sweet-scented houey- 
suckle, clematis and the dear old-fashioned 
climbing roses, the deep red Prairie Queen 
and the beautiful Baltimore Belle, with its 
creamy clusters and exquisite buds and 
blossoms, while in a bed around the arbors 
grew the stately hollyhocks and gay sun- 
flowers. There were doubtless many more 
old friends in that old-time garden whose 
names I have overlooked, but I think I have 
given youa list long enough at all events 
to make a start with. No,do not thank 
me; the pleasure is mine in recalling the 
delight I used to take in that dear old gar- 
den in the good old summer time of my 
childhood.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


>> 





The Lesson of Emerson. 


It is an immensely significant fact that 
this week has been‘ celebrated all over 
this country the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Though the materialism which this Seer 
prophecied would come, and against which 
he strove with all his might, has arrived 
with a force that more than ever makes it 
true that this is “‘ great, intelligent, sensual, 
avaricious America,” we yet suspend, the 
country over, our grasping pursuit of things 
to sojourn for at least alittle space in the 
cool cloisters of the American Idealism for 
which he contended. 

The reason for this is that wo believe in 
our best moments that Emerson has truly 
defined and masterfully interpreted the real 
American idea. He believed in all high and 
noble and serene and splendid things, but 
he applied his idealism to every-day affairs 
with a simplicity and a native good sense 
that must commend themselves to a practi- 
cal people. Everybody conceded that he 
kept his fences in repair. Even Brook 
Farm, that most tempting of social Utopias, 
did not allure him. When he was invited 
to join the party at West Roxbury he merely 
replied that he thought investments were 
safer at Concord. So he went his own way 
always with a quiet resolution and an un- 
failing sense of the difference between the 
actual and the ideal, which proves, as noth- 
ing else could prove, his sanity, his poise, 
his clearness, as well as his penetration of 
visiou. Because he saw the real with such 
perfect distinctness it was that he was able 
to be true to the Ideal. 

A great deal has been said about Emer- 
son’s maxim, “Insist upon yourself,’’ and 
comparatively small stress laid upon his 
own adherence to this principle. He him- 
self was only thirty-four that he uttered in 
the oration, which Dr. Holmes has called 
our intellectual Declaration of Independ- 
ence, those thrilling words which, while 
they called his Harvard hearers to individual- 
ism, asserted his own fine faithfulness to the 
doctrine he preached: ‘‘ Meek young men 
grow up in libraries believing it their duty 
to accept the views which Cicero, which 
Locke, whizh Bacon, have given; forget- 
ful that Cicero, Locke and Bacon were only 
young men in libraries when they wrote 
these books.”? Here surely we see the 
goal of individualism which he had set him- 
self. Andall his life he ran his race tuward 
this bound ‘‘ which fades forever and for- 
ever as we move,” so proving that when 
one is true to one’s self one cannot, as Polo- 
nius observed, “‘ be false to any man.”’ 

The burden of his exhortations to youth 
was, ‘“‘Make yourself necessary to the 
world, and mankind will give you bread, if 
not store of it, yet such as shall not take 
away your property in all men’s possession, 
—in art, in nature and in hope.“ What 
superb words are these, embodying as they 
do the wisdom of the pure heart and the 
clear hand right in the teeth of the pressure 
of life! And when one reflects that they 
were the words of a man who was able to 
live by them ; of a man who himself kept his 
possessions snug, though ever reaching out 
with his soul toward the highest, one’s re- 


mightily. 

Especially at this beginning of the most 
materialistic century America has ever 
known, do we need to remember Emerson 
and to learn the lesson of his life. The 
youth among us have to decide with espevial 
incisiveness now whether we shall believe 
as he did inthe gloryof the vision and in 
the power of man to livesimply and sanely 
while following the vision, or doubt with the 
Decadents and fall by reason of our doubt- 
ing. Emerson offers us an example of a life 
sc simple, so blameless, so nobly poised 
between vision and task, that to recall him 
is to catch a glimpse of the spiritual order 
of life and to believe in the dreams of the 
pure and the great. If we go with Emerson 
weshall make a new way for humanity; we 
shall bring freshness and health into the 
close air of the world; we shall help to 
usher in the kingdom of God. His cente- 
nary glorivusly sounds a clarion call back to 
American Idealism. Let us not be deaf to 
its inspiring music. 


Domestic Hints. 

BAKED STUFFED PEPPEBS. 
Cut?green peppers in two lengthwise. Remove 
che seeds and let the peppers soak in cold water 
for half an hour. Dry them and fill with a stuff- 
ing made of breadcrumbs, chopped meat and 

easoning—pepper, salt, sage and onion juice to 
taste. Place them in a pan and bake until brown 
on top. Add a little soup stock or melted butter 
and hot water before placing in the oven. Serve 
hot with fish or meat. 

ICE-CREAM CAKE. 

Cream one cup of sugar with one-half cup of 
butter. Add one-half cup of milk, one and three- 
fourths cups of flour sifted with two level tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Beat well and fold 
in the beaten whites of three eggs and add one- 








half teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake in two round | covered with natural-looking orchids. A chou of 
the maline is introduced under the brim near the 
back. A similar hat is of dark tan straw, the 
brim faced underneath with black velvet, always 
a becoming device. The crown is made of gar- 
denias set very closely together and edged around 


Housekeeping. 
LAMB CHOPS, A LA MAINTENON. 


butter, and fry on one side only for one minute. 
Cover the cooked side with a mellow chicken 
croquette preparation, also a little chicken force- 
meatontop. Place the chops on a well-buttered 
baking-pan, and put them in a slow oven to cook 
forfour minutes. Put a curled paper on the end 
of each chop, and serve with half a pint of hot, 
‘gud veloute on the dish, and the chops laid over 


STRAWBERRY PUDDING. 
Fill a pudding mould with alternate layers of 
slicea sponge cake and macaroons. For a quart 
mould have a pint of strawberry juice, free from 
all seeds, add to it half a pint of cream, the sugar 
that it needs, and a suspicion of sherry. Pour 
over the contents of the mould, cover tightly and 
steam for two hours. Serve with whipped cream. 
EGG BORDER WITH RICE AND CURRY SAUCE. 
Stir four eggs together, add three-quarters of a 
cup of rich milk, a few drops of onion juice and 
saltand pepper to taste; beat alittle. Havea 
border mould well buttered and sprinkled with 
‘finely minced parsley, pour the mixture into it, 
setin a pan of boiling water in the oven, cover 
and let it cook until firm—from five to ten min- 
utes. Have ready some rice boiled twenty min- 
utes in plenty of salted water and well drained, 
and a cream sauce into which a slightly heaping 
teaspoonful of curry powder has been stirred. 
Turn the egg border out on a hot platter, fill the 
centre with rice, pour some of the sauce over it 
and tke rest around the border. Garnish with 
parsley and serve at once. 
CRABS EN CREME (CHAFING-DISH.) 


Put intoa chafing-dish half a pint of thick 
cream; add a pint of crab meat; salt and pepper; 
serve as soon as hot. It is an improvement to 
dredge over the meat a little flour while stirring 
it; let it simmer about five minutes. 


— D 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


The furnishing of the veranda as a summer par- 
lor is a fashion that it is tobe hoped will not be 
abandoned. It is well enough to fetch chairs and 
perhaps tables out, as they are called for, but the 
comfort of having the chairs and tables already 
there, with rugs underfoot, movable lattices to ex- 
clude the glare of the sun, books and flowers, and 
a general air of livableness, is not to be underesti- 
mated. Rugs and furniture are now to be had in 
good colors and designs, anain materials which 
will not be injured by summer showers. Among 
the carpets are the paper fibres, cocoa fibres, 
Mazourk Moodj and buffalo-grass rugs. 
A variation of the baked macaroni and cheese 
will be appreciated. Make a roux of one table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour, adding half a 
cupful of rich milk or cream. Half a cupful of 
stewed tomatoes is stirred into the roux anda 
pinch of soda added. Finally add a cupful of 
grated cheese and an egg slightly peaten. Sea- 
son and pour over boiled macaroni. 

Ham soaked in milk over night will be found 
exceedingly tender and sweet when used for 
breakfast the next morning. 
Cream dressing goes well with a mixture of 
celery and apple, of apple and English walnuts, 
or of chicken and celery, and is made as follows: 
Rub the yolks ot three hard-boiled eggs to a 
powder, and mix with the raw yolk of one egg 
until a smooth paste is secured, and add one 
teaspoonful of melted butter, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a little pepper and, slowly, one cup of 
thick, sweet cream. Beat thoroughly, and then 
at the last add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Washable kid gloves would be more popular if 
the proper way of washing them were more gen- 
erally known. According to Harper’s Bazar the 
whole secret lies in using cold water instead of 
warm, and castile soap. Stretch them on the 
hands. Black washable gloves have long been 
worn in Paris. 

Tea gowns, matinees and wrappers all follow 
the trend of expensive daintiness and artistic 
design that stamp the dress of the period. Masses 
of soft, clinging silks, chiffon, embrolaered gauzes 
and laces galore, with ribbons and jeweled orna- 
ments, are combined in these dainty house 
gowns, and no wonder they are popular, as a 
woman never looks more attractive than when 
attiredin them. The little tea and coffee jackets 
belong also to this class of garments, and made 
of the soft silks and crepes, with lace frills, are 
charming. 

Gowns for traveling and street wear made of 
foulard (which is still in high vogue) are far 
ahead of those of brilliantine or mohair, as they 
are equally durable, more congenial to the 
touch, resist damp or salt air and shed dust as 
well. For ordinary wear they are cheaper than 
any of the dainty muslins, as they do not have to 
be laundered, and can be worn even on ceremo- 
nious occasions. They are, however, mostly 
made on the smart shirt-waist model, and elabo- 
rated as desired by quantities of lace and ribbons, 
especially those in the light designs with plenty 
of white inthe ground, the dark foulards being 
selected for traveling. The old or standard de- 
signs (which never go out of fashion) can be 
had cheaper than the new designs. 

Any one who possesses a flatiron and a piece 
of clean muslin or long cloth has only to heat the 
flatiron fairly hot, moisten the cloth and spread it 
over the iron, lying on its side on the table, to 
have a capital little apparatus for renovating 
velvet. Before beginning the work, brush the 
velvet thoroughly to raise the nap as much as 
possible, using a soft hair brush, and not an ordi- 
nary whisk, which is too sharp and harsh. Re- 
move all spots with gasolene. When the velvet 
is dry and as clean as it can be got, hold it over 
the steam rising from the iron until the creases 
have disappeared. As the cloth dries, dip it 
freshly in water. An obstinate crease will often 
come out if it is passed back and forth over the 
sharp edge of the iron. The wrong side of the 
velvet should be held toward the steam. 

For bee stings the juice of roasted onion is said 
to possess healing qualities. Roast the onion if 
possible in hot coal or wood ashes, and squeeze 
the juice on the stung parts as hot as it can be 
borne. - 











Fasbion Motes. 


e*e Materials and fabrics of all kinds are used 
for the loose coats that are so fashionable this 
season. Pongees and shantungs are favorite 
materials, as they shed dust easily and are of 
such light weight that they may be worn over the 
airiest and most elaborate summer gowns with- 
out crushing them. There is nothing cooler than 
pongee, and for thts reason alone it is the best 
choice for traveling garments. A handsome coat 
seen in one of the shops was made of natural 
shantung cut after a kimona model and edged all 
around with two rows of narrow red galloon. 
There was a double cape collar edged with the 
galloon, and the front of the coat was faced in 
side with wide antique lace. 

a®e Cloth, voile, etamine, taffeta and louisines 
appear in coats. Black taffeta is no longer ultra- 
fashionable, but it continues to be popular with 
afew persons. <A very handsome taffeta coat is 
made with accordion plaits to the waist, where it 
is met with a broad folded girdle. There is a short 
postillion, also accordion plaited. The beauty of 
this coat lies in uhe yoke, which is round and 
fairly deep. Three rows of corded shirring at 
intervals of a few inches form the yoke, and 
there isa little collar of inlaid lace in Persian 
colors. A deep cuff of the same lace finishes the 
ample sleeve. 

a*, Automobile coats come in specially pre 
pared pongee, with an applied lining of rubber. 
They are very light and soft. Most of these coats 
are long, the idea being to protect the gown from 
dust as well as to give necessary warmth, for 
country automobiling is rather trying to good 
clothes. A natural pongee coat of this descrip- 
tion has a wide cape collar and deep cuffs 
trimmed with narrow bands of brown velvet. — 
e®, The fashion of covering the crown of a hat 
with flowers is increasing. A large, round hat 
has a brim of satin straw in an attractive shade 
of violet. Thecrown of the hatis of malineiu 
the exact shade of the straw, and this is quite 

















London pride, | almond extract and frosted with a boiled icing 


enntalning one-half cup of chopped blanched | with small leaves of a vivid shade of green. In 
almonds, makes a delicious almond cake.—Good | the back, to rest on the hair, are two white taffeta 
bows. . 


e%e Embroidered linen shirt-waist patterns are 


will 
Take six well-pared and flattened lamb chops. to be had in exclusive design, if one’s purse 
Season with a pinch of salt and half a pinch of permit their purchase. They have an individu- 


ality that makes them decidedly attractive. The 


pepper; put into a sautoire with one ounce of finest of them are of medium-weight linen, and 


are not overloaded with embroidery as some o 
the cheaper patterns are. The work is, of 
course, exquisitely done. One such pattern has 
a simple design for the front, of cattails spring- 
ing from a single lily leaf and a swirling line 
which water. Four dragon files are in- 
cluded in the design. The collar and cuff pleces 
have the lily leaf and the swirl. Another waist is 
made with a still simpler design of hanging 
sprays of wisteria. 

o%, A shirt-waist suit of green etamine has a 
skirt with graduated box plaits, and these are 
fagoted together by hand for nine inches below 
the belt line. The blouse is also box plaited, and 
hasa yoke of half-inch strips of the cloth held 
together with fagoting. The sleeves are plaited 
from the shoulder, but the fagoting binds them 
tightly almost to the elbow where they flare 
widety as far as the wide cuff. 

e%e Nearly all of the black lace and net gowns 
for evening wear this season are made up over 
white. An interlining of white chiffon adds to 
the beauty of transparent black materials, and 
takes away any suggestion of sombreness. 
White lace is used in the trimming very largely 
to the exclusion of black lace, and even when 
black is used there isa touch of white some- 
wherdé. White lace berthas are very popular. 
Indeed, an all black evening gown is hardly ever 
seen this spring. 

o% Figured musiins, lawns and silk mulls need 
little trimming, except for the innumerable 
tucks and shirrings which the fashion demands. 
Little lace is used on these figured materials, but 
a great many of them are attractively decorated 
with high girdies of taffeta or liberty silk. These 
girdles, although folded or otherwise fulled, are 
made to fit the figure perfectly. Some of them 
are fastened with jeweled buckles, or with 
rosettes of the silk from which hang pendants of 
various kinds. 

a%e The eyelet hole punched out of the material 
and buttonhole stitched around isan old fashion 
revived which is seen on some fine linen gar- 
ments. It is not too difficult for an amateur to 
attempt at home. If the buttonhole stitching Is 
done in a contrasting shade of thread, the deco- 
ration becomes particularly effective. A gown 
of tan-colored linen trimmed Iu this way has the 
stitching done in sage-green thread. A green 
sash goes with the gown. i 
e%e Patent leather oxfords no longer rank as 
the most desirable of summer shoes. Their 
place has been taken by the dull kid princess 
tiles. This dull kid cannot be polished, of course, 
but there is a dressing, sold for use on them, 
warranted to keep the kid in good condition. 

e*e The court and levee held this month at 
Holyrood in Scotiand may bring back the bonnet 
from its long retirement. This official announce- 
ment of the King’s command is: ‘ For ladies, 
morning dress with bonnets.” English milliners 
are showing a number of bonnet toques without 
strings, but few have ventured to offer real 
bonnets yet. 

a®, Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries and 
even gooseberries are used for hat decorations. 
The strawberries are made of velvet, studded 
with brown and yellow seeds, and are very true 
to nature. All ofthese fruits are mounted with 
plenty of leaves. 

e*, Plum color has come to the fore again. It 
combines well with pale blue, and when used on 
hats forms a back ground for pansies. One model 
of plum-colored rice straw is almost covered with 
small pansies in different shades. 

e® A very striking hat, an importation, is made 
of that vivid dark blue color which is so prominent 
this season. Thereisarolled brim of the blue, 
and the top of the crown repeats thecolor. The 
sides of the crown and the edge of the brim con- 
sist of rows of bright red, white and fiax-blue 
braids. The hat tilts well over the face of the 
wearer and s lifted behind with a bunch of cher- 
ries and leaves. It has no other trimming. 

e*, Lace is so becoming to the face that itis 
curious that it is not oftener worn as a head- 
dress. The pompadour style of tea gown has 
brought in the fashion of wearing with it atiny 
lace cap or snood. This is merely a small tri- 
angle of old lace, fastened with a gold or jeweled 
pin to the top of the hair, and tied either high up 
just under the ear or taken behind and pinned 
below the knot of hair at the back. In France 
young married women are affecting this style. 
es A pretty street gownis of dark blue and 
green tartan, the skirt made with inlet plaits of 
plain green silk canvas. The bodiceis simple, 
and has a few rows of shirring around the waist. 
A folded belt of white polka-dotted silk is drawn 
down to a pointin front. A deepcape collar of 
needlework guipure, bordered with taffeta ruch- 
ing, opens over a front of embroidered lawn. 

e*a Every visit to the shops or to the importers’ 
rooms deepens the impression that fringes are to 
bethe next thing intrimmings. Summer even- 
ing gowns of airiest gauzes are embellished with 
narrow silk fringes, natural colored,and white 
pongees and ecru batistes are trimmed profusely 
with ecru linen fringes, both wide and narrow. 
a%aA French model for a young girl has a 
jacket made of a wide piece of all-over ba iste 
embroidery attached to a round yoke of lace, 
drawn in at the neck with narrowribbon. The 
skirt is finished with a wide flounce of the em- 
broidery. The jackets of all these tea gowns are 
very short, reaching barely to the waist line, and 
the thinnest of them are lined with China silk. 
e*e Accordion and sun-plaited skirts are not 
recommended for street wear, especially when 
the weather is doubtful. An accordion-plaited 
skirt in the wind or when the walks are damp is 
a trial. For indoor pear, however, they are 
acceptable. Several Commencement gowns have 
been made in this way. White albatross, pongee 
and even muslin are pretty in accordion plaiting. 
A great deal of material is required, but the sav- 
ingin trimmiugs is something. A twenty-five- 
cent mercerized cotton mull, with skirt and bodice 
sun plaited, has for sole ornamentation a narrow 
bertha of lace finishing the round neck, and band 
of lace on the elbow sleeves. A c”ush girdle of 
white liberty silk confines the waist of the dainti- 
est of dancing frocks. 


«*, A handsome Commencement gown is made 
of white dotted muslin. The skirt has a tucked 
front gore, and avery wide graduated circular 
flounce, the hem finished with a group of three 
tucks. All ofthe tucks are hand run. Heading 
the flounce is an inch-wide band of Mexican 
drawnwork. The waist is tucked all around, and 
opens invisibly at the left side. There is a bolero 
of Mexican drawnwork with lace inserts, and 
elbow sleeves of the same, ending in a flaring 
ruffie of the muslin. The neck is finished ina 
simple frill of lace, and a sash of louisine ribbon 
is fastened a little to the left of the front witha 
rosette. 

a®, A slight departure from the orthodox white 
Commencement dress is seenin another model. 
This is made of white organdie with a hand- 
tucked yoke crossed by two circular rows of 
coffee-colored lace. The skirt has a similar yoke 
with bands of the deep-toned lace, and the same 
lace is used to head the two ruffles which finish 
the skirt. The belt is black velvet ribbon fast- 
ened in the back with long sash ends. 

a%e Elbow sleeves and mitts may become popu- 
lar. The mitts, indeed, are already in the shops, 
the best of them netted of fine but hard-twisted 
silk, and embroidered by hand after they are 
made, Theyare rather expensive. The netting 
stitch is so easy that an adept young woman 
might make her own mitts with very little exe 
penditure of time or money. 

a®e The sandal will be as much worn by chil- 
dren under ten years of age this season as it was 
last year. The fashion has long been followed 
in England, but the Engiish climate, though cold, 
isnot as conducive to catarrh as the American, 
especially along the Atlantic coast. Caution 
should therefore be observed in the matter of 
children’s footwear. The low sock is safe, with 
Oxford ties or strapped sandal slippers. San- 
dals are adapted for very hot weather or for sea- 
shore wear, even when the weather is cool, for 
colds are not readily contracted in salty atmos- 
phere. | 

e*s Loose ties are worn with cotton and linen 
shirt waists. Windsor ties in liberty satin or in 
open mesh silk net are popular, and the same 
with large white polka dots are almost as much 
so. Scarfs of soft, thick silk come in stripes and 
are tied in a loose bow or worn as four-in-hands 
with turn-over colors.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

























































































The World Beautiful. ; 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
“Art has not wrote here, nor was t),, _, 
time to consider how to set it down a... 
to the right understanding of the letter... | 


was ordered according to the directic), 
spirit, which often went on in haste. . - F 
though I could have written in a a more — 
manner, the burning fire forced forwa 


speed. . ... Inone quarter of an hoi), 
and knew more than as if I had been ,. 
a university.” —Jacob Bochmen. 


The culture of the soul is the rea; 
ness of life; buta spiritual fallacy , 
frequently lies in wait for many an... 
aspirant in the relative claims of enj., 
and renunciation. There is a trai 
feeling that in some vague and hidd: 
sacrifice is always good, and indulge 
privileges is always bad; or, not | 
duly emphasize these states, that 
ciation of charm and joy is lofty; 
is their joyful acceptance. The ve;. 
that a given path is hard and unatt; 
leads some of the noblest spirits to  : 
it. Now the divine leading may not 
quently be toward Belgravia as w. 
toward Whitechapel. A way that is 
is not, simply because of that, any |. 
than one which is easy. Ha: 
is usually brave; sometimes it is . 
noble, but in order to be so it mus: )., 
to a worthy end. No life is signi ' 
unless it tend toward someappointed ;.__. 
Character is in itself vocation. ‘ast. ‘a 
temperament determine one’s app... 
work. The attractions should be |:,. 
destinies. Every definite character ha 
own polarization. A youth finds hi: 
traction in art; but no, he «,, 
that is indulgence, because I enjo, j; 
so much, and indulgence is selfish. < 
he renounces his dream and enters o» | 
study of : Law, principally because he jj; 
in this profession the greatest sacrifice .; 
his desires, and sacrifice is holy. The re- 
sult is a distorted life. His dream was his 
true reality. Duty does not lose its diyine- 
ness when it become delight, rather, it js 
perfected. The glory and beauty of life 
is in the development of inclinations 
into impassioned purpose. “For this 
cause was 1 born,” said Jesus, the Christ, 
in reference to His consecrated service. 
** For this cause came I into the world.” No 
life is a worthy follower of the Divine one 
until it, too, can say, ‘‘ For this cause came 
I into the world.” 


The marvelous way in which guidance 
and dicection may pour in upon one from 
the Unseen is one of the potent hints 
of the divine atmosphere in which we 
live. “All was ordered according to the 
direction of the spirit,’ records Jacob Boch- 
men of an experience of this illumination. 
“In one quarter of an hour,” he continues, 
“I saw and knew more than as if I had 
been years at a university.” For a long 
time educators have recognized that the 
most valuable part of education was that of 
the unconscious. Beyond that they did not 
go. They did not formulate its laws or 
definitely trace the sources of its supply- 
But it is not only the unfolding of the in- 
dwelling spirit; it is also receiving, by 
means of the law of telepathy, knowledge 
from those who are in the life just beyond 
this. Mr. Hudson bases his demonstration 
of immortality on the fact that telepathy is 
a faculty of the soul and that there is 
no use for it in this life,—eryo, there 
must be a life to come. But it may be 
questioned as to how Mr. Hudson comes 
to know that there is no use for it in the 
present state of existence. On the contrary, 
the faculty of telepathy is coming to bea 
practical working factor in daily life. It 
might as well be said that electricity is one 
of the potencies of the universe, and that, 
as it canonly be of usein a life after the 
present, therefore there must be a life after 
the present in which to use it. There can be 
no such hard and fast lines drawn between 
the life that now is and that which is te 
come. The spiritual man, whether tempo- 
rarily occupying and using a physical body, 
or leaving it to dwell in his spiritual body, 
is still one and the same. There is no limit 
to what he may attain in this part of 
life. He may live in the loftiest realm 
and hold converse with angelic powers. 
Holding himself in receptivity to the mes- 
sages that reach him telepathically from 
the spiritual world; from the “cloud of wit- 
nesses’’ by which he is surrounded and 
among whom he daily walks, he may receive 
constant accessions of knowledge greater 
than any university could offer. This was 
the experience of the great mystic, Jacob 
Bochmen. It is the uriversal experience of 
genius. 

The really great works of art catch their 
inspiration from an altar fire on the oth«r 
side of life. The great musician hears in 
the air strains of divine melody. The port 
sees visions that those about him do not ser. 
The life of genius is lived in a more in- 
tense and exalted atmosphere, among 
higher vibrations. ‘The immortal lite':- 
ature in the world is more that of report’) 
that which the writer perceives by meus 
of telepathic messages than it is of :1)\ 
distinctly original creation, so far a> - 
termined, or drawn from the present , 
It is in that the great writers have )"" 
those who lived in a higher world: »'\v 
were not only companioned by higher 
telligences, but who had the receptivit 
spiritual truth to receive and record it. 

The dream is the true reality. Th: 
traction shows to us the predestined ) 
The secret of success is to discove! 
leading. In harmony with this, life wi 
crease and multiply its results unti 
finds himself living entirely in anothe: 

a nobler world,—the World Beautiful. 

5 Rue Gustave Dore, Paris, France. 

— Germany has twenty-one universities 
twenty-one, Austra ten, Kussia eight an: 
Britain eleven. 
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Deseo: 


Many People 


are under the impression that as our Pia! 
are so high priced they cannot afford 
buy of us. 
‘o all such we oay: Ps ‘ 

We can sell you Pianos at ail prices, bu 
nota cheap Piano. 

We can sell you a Piano on very &'s 
terms, so much down and so mucli ei 


month. ia 
Youcan procure a thoroughly relia 
and strictly High-Grade Piano at suc! 


moderate price that it will hardly | 
you to interest yourself in anything t! 
doesn’t bear the ——— undoubted 4: 
UNDISPUTED EXCELLENCE. 


The best is none too good for you,' 
pecially when it can be fought at a fa 
and henest price. The name 


STEINWAY 


fs always an assurance of absolute safet.. 
xamine our stock “0 


PIANOS 


—————— of the latest makes. 
Among the favorites are the 


3 

Sason & Hamlin, Hardman, Gable: .) 
Jewett, Shoninger, Standard, v 
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LIVER ILLS. 


R. RADWAY & CO., New York: 


Dear Sirs—I have been sick for nearly 


-o years, and have been doctoring with 
ome of the most expert doctors of the 
| nited States. I have been bathing in and 
‘yinking hot water at the Hot Springs, Ark., 
it it seemed everything failed to do me 
od. After I saw your advertisement I 
ought I would try your pills, and 
ive used nearly two boxes; been taking 
wo at bedtime and one after breakfast, and 
ey have done me more good than anything 
se I have used. My trouble has been 
th the liver. My skin and eyes were all 
llow; I had sleepy, drowsy, feelings; 
tlikea drunken man; pain right above 
e navel, like as if it was bile on top of the 
omach. My bowels were very costive. My 
uth and tongue sore most of the time. 
ppetite fair, but food would not digest, 
it settle heavy on my stomach, and some 
w mouthfuls of food came up again. I 
uld eat only light food that digests easily. 
ease send ‘* Book of Advice.’’ 
Respectfully, 
BEN ZAUGG, Hot Springs, Ark. 


adway’s 
Pills 


rice 25e a box. Sold by Druggists or 
sent by Mail. Send to DR. BADWAY 
& CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, for 
ook of Advice. 





VAIN I8 THY COURSING. 
Coursing the sands, with heaving chest. and eyes 
aflame, 
seeking thro’ mist and fog—the lost—the heart’s 
desire, 
tieedless of the night, of murmuring ocean’s lyre, 
Yearning to grasp the winnings of an ill-played 
game, 
Back! thou fool; vain is thy coursing. 
That which thou seekest, sleeps—a dream of long 
ago; 
Too late! 
echo; 
Only a shadow is passing. 


The wine is spill’d and thy song an 


None were fashioned fairer than she, whose 
broken sway 

Is over and under the ruins of yesterday. 

The rose of promise is withered, the fragrance 
spent, 

Thou art alone, to backward course, in discon- 
tent. 

Did’st hope to gather, thornless, in beauteous 
glow, 

Prismatic glories, then, neglecting, find them so? 

GEORGE HERRIOTT. 


WHEN THE FROGS BEGIN TO 
CBOAK. 
I. 

When a noisy chorus swells 
From the meadows, swamps and dells; 
Through the night in high revels 

The sway is broke— 
Of the Frost King’s boisterous reign. 
Springtime gladness we acclaim 
Balm is in the air again, 

When the frogs begin to croak. 


II. 

Solo here, a quartette there, 
Booming on the evening air, 
Jolly minstrels I declare 

Our joys provoke. 
Tenors, bassos and sopranos 
Chanting vernal birth hosannas, 
Glad adieus to icy banners— 

When the frogs begin to croak. 


III. 

Prophets they of bud and flower, 
Smiling field and scented bower, 
Heralds of fair Flora’s dower 

Ere she’s awoke; 
On each hassocked throne a seer 
Telling what we love to hear; 
“Golden days will soon appear ”’— 

After frogs begin to croak. 

JAMES D. KIMBALL. 





Northampton, Mass. 
FAIBY GIFTS. 


Lady, the fairies at your birth 
Brought you the sweetest flowers of earth. 





To grace your lips and cheeks they chose 
Carnations and the brier rose; 


With hyacinths of shadowy dyes 
They touched your eyelids and your eyes; 


And whitest lilies washed with dew 
Yielded their loveliness to you. 


But when away the fairies went 
In came an elf on mischief bent, 


Who, vexed with all that had been done, 
Took out your heart and left a stone. 
—Edward Wright. 


a 
<> 


FORGOTTEN. 
Belinda soon will be a bride; 
Her gown is white, writes she; 
A crepe de chine of finest kind, 
And fits entrancingly. 





The bodice has two hundred tucks 
And fifty yards of lace, 

Put round the yoke and down the front 
And every other place. 


The skirt is shirred all round the top 
And flares out at the feet; 

The whole thing, so Belinda says, 
Is just too simply sweet. 


selinda writes me pages ten, 
And all are much the same; 
She’s told me everything except 
The happy bridegroom’s name. 
—Washington Post. 


— 
<> 


BROTHERHOOD. 


That pleaty but reproaches me, 
Which leaves my brother bare. 
‘lot wholly glad my heart can be 
While his is bowed with care. 
It I go free and sound and stout 
While his poor fetters clank, 
Unsated still, I'll still ery out, 
And plead with whom I thank. 





\lmighty: Thou who Father be 

Of him, of me, of all, 

‘raw us together, him and me, 

That whichsoever fall, 
"he other’s hand may fail him not,— 

‘The other’s strength decline 
‘0 task of succor that his lot 

May claim from son of Thine. 


: would be fed, I would be clad, 
I would be housed and dry, 
‘ut if So be my heart is sad,— 
What benefit have 1? 
‘est he whose shoulders best endure 
Che load that brings relief, 
\ nd best shall he his joy secure 
Who shares that joy with grief. 
—E. S. Martin, in Poems and Verses. 


— 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Irrigated Land. 


As Mrs. Clawson entered the kitchen carryin 
& pan piled high with new potatoes, she threw 2 





He was standing near chair, his hand resting 
weakly on its back. 

“You kin talk to me forever, Hi Clawson, ’bout 
that water; but if I had fifty springs ‘stead o’ 
fifteen and the dry season lasted twelve months 
stead o’ six, not a drop, not a solit’ry drop, 
would Mary Long git from one o’ my trenches. 
She’s no friend o’ mine—” 

“She wuz back East, mother’ — Clawson 
choked at h’s own boldness. “ Her veg’tables is 
all dryin’ up—her boarders is leavin’ on ev’ry 
down stage——”’ 

A faint red showed itself under Mrs. Clawson’s 
dark, wrinkled skin. She lowered her brows 
ominously, 

“‘ D’yeh happen to mind Mary Long a-proph 
ecyin’ that I’d never do better than pick up a 
crooked stick in the matrimonyel market?” 

Clawson had heard the report of Mary Long’s 
speech on the occasion of many family jars; yet 
the words never failed to make him wince. He 
sat down, throwing one knee over the other. 
Then he crossed his wrists and let his head fall 
forward humbly. 

“1 wouldn’t lift a finger (Mrs. Clawson’s voice 
was as solemn as the tolling of a bell) for Mary 
Long—I wouldn’t give her a cup o’ tea if she 
come a-beggin’ at my back door. No; not—not 
if even Bobbie ast me to.” 

Bubbie was their son, and to refuse any request 
of his was the final test and triumph of Mrs. 
Clawson’s will power. 

Clawson’s eyes followed his wife as she drew 
up a chair and began to scrape the skins from the 
small, pink-brown potatoes. A look of incre- 
dulity came into his patient stare and rested there. 

After a little while he said, still observing his 
wife keenly: “I never knew yeh to refuse 
Bobbie anything yet. I bet if be’d want ’o marry 
Mary Long’s gurrl you’d—” 

But he stopped speaking, silenced by the glare 
from his wife’s dark eyes, 

The hand holding the knife began to tremble. 

“You ought ’o be ashamed o’ yourself sug- 
gestin’ sech a thing. Our Bobbie to marry into 
that fam’ly. 1’d rather he'd marry an Injun 
from up the valley. Don’t set there with that 
look on your face as if you b’lieved sech a thing 
could happen.” 

She threw her head up stiffly, keeping her eyes 
on her husband, meaning to look him out of 
countenance. 

His glance dropped. ‘Don’t let’s quarr’l, 
mother. Got anything for metodo? Got plenty 
o’ wood in?”’ 

For amoment she was silent. Her husband 
must not be permitted to imagine that her indig- 
nation could be appeased by any such trifling 
overtures. 

“Yes,” she said, cutting off the word fiercely; 
“T have got somethin’ fer you todo. Strengthen 
up that trench where it makes the sharp turn 
nex’ Mary Long’s field. We'll be irrigatin’ her 
corn patch the firs’ thing you know.” She spoke 
contemptuously; then she laughed, low and ma- 
liciously. ‘‘ That dry trench o’ bers with only a 
foot or two of solid ground between it and that 
fine little stream of ours! And some time, father, 
between this an’ bedtime, I want you to takea 
stick and scratch two or three little channels 
down tow-wards the tomatoes. The other garden 
stuff is fairly growin’ up out of a swamp; but, 
somehow, the tomatoes has been forgot.” 

Clawson rose and slowly left the room. 

While Mrs. Clawson prepared the noon-hour 
dinner she frequently peered up the long slope 
leading from the kitchen porch. It was planted 
in methodical patches of garden truck. Some of 
the green clumps had outgrown their strength 
and could be seen to sprawl, as if for support, 
over smaller, stockier growths. Mrs. Clawson’s 
gaze was pounded by a hedge of manzanita- 
whose small trunks and twisted limbs showed a 
soft red, like dressed cedar. A wide ditch ran 
along the hedge, the water turning near the 
group of pines and hurrying down through the 
southwestern corner of the Clawson 1anch to the 
creek. 

When Mrs. Clawson saw her husband bend to 
pick up an armful of broken rock she sat down 
contentedly near the open door; she braced the 
small, square coffee mill firmly between her 
knees and turned the handle with a fierce spirited 
movement. 

“‘Clawson, dinner’s ready! ” she called half an 
hour later. 

As she went along the path she pulled off the 
withered roses from the bushes. When she came 
to the barbed-wire fence she stood looking out 
critically across her neighbor’s blighted cornfield. 
Not a healthy stalk to be seen anywhere among 
those sickly plants; each one thirsting for water. 
The ditch flowed rather noisily at her feet as it 
ran along the steepest part of the hill, Three 
hundred feet west the creek sang musically in a 
muffled roar. 

Mrs. Clawson’s thin lips curvedin a downward 
crescent. 

“Clawson!” she called again. But he was at 
her side, and followed her heavily over the plank 
laid across the trench. 

‘Whatever has become of that boy of ours,” 
she said affectionately. ‘ Took his rods and fly- 
book out with him early this morning. Said he’d 
be back at dinner time, sure. Well, Clawson, 
how’d you git along with the work? ” She turned 
a suspicious eye on her husband. 

‘* I tightened the wall,” he replied. meekly. 
They walked along silently to the kitchen 
dvor. Mrs. Clawson went on, going round to the 
front of the house. She looked about in every 
direction, shading her eyes with her brown, 
knotty hands. She tried to decipher the spaces 
of shadow among the thickets and trees near‘the 
creek. She thought she saw a splotch of dark red 
and gold color. 

** Must be the sun strikin’ on the back o’ wild 
cattle. They been astrayin’ ’round here lately.” 
She started toward the creek. Then, with a 
waveripg movement, turned and hurried back to 
the kitchen. 

“You better start eatin’,” she called to Claw- 
son. “I’m going down Co see if I can’t see 
somethin’ o’ Bobb‘e. Don’t touch that ligkt 
pinkish piece of ham in the skillet; that’s fer 
Bobbie.” 

Mrs. Clawson walked with long strides through, 
the young orchard. When she came to the 
bank, where the footpath descended precipi- 
tately to the creek, she stopped, looking up, 
down, across. The water dashed, foaming, from 
among a tumbled mass of boulders. 

She went down the path, brushing against the 
willows. At the opening, where the busi.es had 
been cut away, she could see the bend. The 
water ran swiftly around the low, opposite bank, 
broke into a stretch of little, metallic-like waves. 
Over there the trout might be caught by the hun- 
dred in an hour or two. 

Mrs. Clawson thought she heard a laugh, shrill 
and happy, above the bubbling and chatter and 
roar of the creek. 

Then she saw a young girl throw up a line, on 
which dangled a frantic fish. Near by her son 
stood, his hands in his pockets, laughing. 

Mary Long’s girl. 

The same golden-red hair, the same vivid color- 
ing in the cheeks and lips; the same dark, 
luminous eyes. 

Bobbie was now tearing the fish off the hook— 
not taking his gaze, which she knew was tender, 
from the face of Mary Long’s girl. 

Mrs. Clawson watched the young girl as she 
scrambled onto the bank, trying to catch the 
writhing and leaping trout. She noted the soft, 
pretty outlines of the girl’s figure as she swayed 
forward to throw the fish out into the middle of 
the stream. She saw the coquetry of Miss Long’s 
demure return to her son’s side, the challenge in 
her glance up to his. But when he put his arms 
around her she turned deliberately and stamped 
firmly upthe path. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clawson sat on the back porch. 
It was growing dark. Mount Sanhedrin wasa 
mere blur against the dusky sky; the entrance to 
the little arbor, over which the wild hop vine 
rioted, was fading into the general dimness. 

For half an hour no word had been spoken. At 
last Clawson, summoning up courage, said: “I 
didn’t think you’d let him git so far, mother, as to 
be upstairs there alone packin’ his things.” 

“I didn’t know you ever did any thinkin’ on any 
subject, Hi Clawson,” she replied. A tear, of 
which she took no notice, coursed its way down 
her thin cheek. 

Silence reigned for several minutes. Then 


impatiently sharp glance toward her husband. 


you'd better hitch up the buckboard now; it ab 
ways takes you s’long todoanything. The stage 
starts from Long’s at eight o’clock; it’s about 
seven now.” 

“ Mother,” Clawson sald, “you ain’t surely 
goin’ to let our boy go away without ‘is supper?” 

She answered his impertinence with a stony 
stare. 

“You jest hitch up now, Hi. I'll cook you a 
bite after—after he—some time tonight.” 

To be misunderstood always made Clawson 
flinch, ‘embarrassed, as from a blow. He rose 
slowly, moving off the porch with uncertain step. 

Tears began to rain down Mrs. Clawson’s face. 

Presently she heard her son coming down the 
Stairs. Her attention [followed his step as he 
strode into the parlor, then crossed the hall to 
the spare room. Her heart's pulse began to 
quicken as he came, hesitatingly, toward the door 
at her elbow. The door opened with a jerk, 
scraping over the floor noisily. 

Ker son sprang past her to the edge of the 
porch, where he crouched down, bracing his head 
against a small, upright post. 

** Mother,” he said, “I'm going away. But I’m 
not going away angry. 1 love Hattie Long. 
Ican’t stay where there’s so much bitterness 
against my future wife’s folks.” 

Mrs. Clawson muttered, as if to herself: °‘* Of 
all people in the world! An’ fer us, ina State a 
thousand miles long, to set ourselves right down 
next to’em! Ona plece 0’ mortgaged property, 
too! Never caringa thing about us, until they 
needed our water—water—” 

She sniffed contemptuously, then fell into a 
brooding silence. 

The sound of wheels presently reached Mrs. 
Clawson’s acute ears. She noted the grating 
noise as the wheels scraped along over the 
broken stone, and she recalled how her son, only 
yesterday, had spent the morning filling in the 
ruts near the broken-limbed pear tree. 

Mrs. Clawson’s hands were icy; her body 
Shivered as with cold. 

Her son scrambled to his feet. He came and 
laid a strong hand on her shoulder. 

«Remember, mother, I don’t bear any ill will.” 

She caught hold of his hand. She cried out in 
broken tones: ‘“ Don’S go on tonight’s stage, 
Bobbie. Oh, Bobbie, mebbe your mother kin 
learn to swallow her hard feelin’s.”’ 

Mrs. Clawson set the lighted lantern under the 
tall pines, where the irrigating ditch made its 
abrupt turn. 

With a long-handled hoe she quickly scraped a 
shallow channel through the weedy ground di- 
viding the water and her neighbor’s empty 
trench. 

Then she bent stiffly over the stones her hus- 
band had patched into the wall in the morning. 
One of the stones stood up large and angular 
above the others. Mrs. Clawson tugged at it with 
awkward, outstretched arms. At last she suc- 
ceeded in loosening it and pushed it forward into 
the ditch. 

The water gurgled and seeped through the 
opening to form itself into a slender little stream. 

Mrs. Clawson, now seizing the lantern, held it 
at arm’s length for a careful survey of the top of 
the wall. A larger, heavier stone hung near the 
newly made opening. This she succeeded in dis- 
lodging also. And when the water flowed over 
the bank in a darker, thicker stream, at last 
trickling down into Mary Long’s trench, Mrs. 
Clawson chuckled grimly. 

Certainly it would surprise no one that through 
a loose wall water should find for itself an open- 
ing, nor that afterward the refreshing stream 
should be allowed to pursue its own beneficent 
way. 

Mrs. Clawson continued to laugh as she slung 
the lantern over her arm and picked her steps to 
the tool shed, where she had found the hoe half 
an hour earlier. 

It had grown very dark. When she started 
down the hill she could hardly see three feet 
before her. 

“JT come after yeh, Sue,” her husband’s voice 
said out of the shadow of an apple tree. “is 
there anything the matter. with yeh? ” 

“ Nothin’ that I’m ,aware of,’’ she replied ina 
non-committal tone. 

‘Yeh ain’t sick, are yeh, Sue? Well people 
don’t wander around after dark.” 

People should mind their own affairs, 
father,”’ she replied. 

** Would yeh mind my takin’ the lantern, Sue?” 
She thought she heard a note of covert triumpb 
in his voice. 

“Take it if yen want,” she spoke indifferently. 
“I’m cold. I want ’o get back to the house.” 

He took the lantern from off her arm. She 
watched him curiously as his dark figure 
stumbled up the hill and stooped over the broken 
wall. 

When he returned to her side he said: 
didn’t yeh tell me. I’d done it fer yeh.” 
* Done what?” she asked. 

He burst into a laugh. It was the first laugh of 
unalloyed satisfaction he had enjoyed tor years. 
She clutched his arm. 

“T expect yeh’ll hold that over my head like 
the sword o’ Damocles all the rest o’ my life. 
That wall broke itself.- Dunce!”’ 

They hurried down the hill. He was in the 
lead tonight, holding the lantern down close to 
her feet.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Douth’s Department. 


COMP NYS COMIN? TO TEA. 


Norah's makin’ a layer-cake— 
A spicy kind; I wish 

She’d hurry an’ put it in to bake, 
So I can scrape the dish! 

Sne’s cross as sticks; an’ the kitchen’s just 
As hot as can be. 

It smells so good that I’m like to bust— 
Comp’ny’s comin’ to tea. 


e⸗ Why 











We'll have the shiniest ev’rything, 
An’ I’ll drink coffee—p’r’aps; 

An’ more’n a dozen times ma’ll ring 
To carry off the scraps. 

We're goin’ to have ice-cream, I know— 
I hope it’s lemon, gee!: 

An’ soda biscuits—I saw the dough— 
Comp’ny’s comin’ to tea. 


I musn’t talk at the table—much; 
I musn’t kick my feet; 

T musn’t smack my lips, or touch 
The stuff that I won’t eat. 

An’ I must take, when plates are passed, 
Whatever’s nearest me 

(But not, of course, if it’s the last)— 
Comp’ny’s comin’ to tea 


I’ll wear my dandiest blouse an’ tie— 
An’ if V’ll stay about 
An’ not git dirty, ma says I 
May clean the freezer out! 
An’ so I dasn’t tear an’ race, 
Or climb a single tree, 
Or sweat, or soil my hands and face— 
Comp’ny’s comin’ to tea. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in Woman’s Home Companion. 
Bessie’s First Letter. 


Bessie’s grandmother lives in Boston, and she 
writes letters to Bessie on the daintiest pink 
paper she can find in the stores there. Bessie 
often wears pink frocks; and, when a letter from 
grandmamma comes, she prances round the 
room, singing, ‘A little pink letter for a little 
pink girl.” 

One day last week she went into her papa’s 
study inthe morning—something that is usually 
not allowed; but this day her mother had a head- 
ache, and Bessie was left alone to amuse herself 
or else play with her baby brother. 

* Please, papa,” she said, “ I want to write to 
grandmamma; and I want some great big paper, 
not little pink paper for litcle girls.’’ 

So papa gave Bessie six sheets of paper, such 
as he uses in his typewriter. 

** Now you can write a long, long letter, girlie,” 
he said, “‘ and see if you can finish it by the time 
papa finishes his sermon.” : 

Then Bessie skipped off to the nursery, and 
began to write her letter. Usually she dictated 
all her letters to her mother; but this one was 
different, and she meant to write it every bit her- 
self. So she sat down on the floor and wrote on 
the doll’s table. She puckered up her forehead 
and she screwed up her mouth, for it was very 
important that it should all be written exactly 
right. 

Then she marked up and down and across the 
big sheets, drawing lines and angles and curves 
on some of the pages, and on others those queer, 
crazy signs that mean truly words when grand. 
mammas write them in little pink letters. 





NORE CP { 
papa’s sermons, I ravver guess,” she said to her- 
self, when she was tired of writing. Then she 
went to papa’s study again. 

“Please, papa, give me a nenvelope for my 
letter to grandma.” 

Papa gave her one very quickly. “All right, 
girlie; but don’t come in agaiu this morning, will 
you? Papa is busy.” 

* Please just write grandmamma’s name and 
number on the outside, please, papa, deee-ar! ” 

Nobody could ever refist Bessie’s coaxing, 
long-drawn-out “dee-ar”; and of course papa 
addressed the envelope. Then Bessie skipped 
back to the nursery again with the envelope in 
herhand. — : * 

But she found it harder work to fold her sheets 
of paper than to write her letter. The envelope 
wasn't half nor quarter big enough; and, when 
she had finally jammed the pages in as well.as 
she could, there were funny bunches and knobs 
here and there, and a piece of one sheet stuck 
out of the flap: So she tied one of her doll’s 
sashes round It to hold it together. 

Then she slipped out the front door. tc take the 
letter to the box on the first lamp-post. She 
—— patiently until a man came by. Then she 
‘* Please, mister, lift me up to the box.” 

The man looked at her a minute, and then he 
smiled all over his face; and then he put down 
his box ot tools, and lifted her up so that she 
could raise the iron lid and drop the letter in. 
Bessie was a golden-haired dot of a girl, who 
made friends always. 

Then she went in the back yard, and played 
with baby brother and the nurse, then her cousin 
Josephine came in to visit her and see her new 
dojl, then she had a nap, and after luncheon they 
went out for a walk in the park; and Bessie 
forgot all about her letter. 

Last week Friday, grandmamma in Boston re- 
ceived a big, official-looking letter from the post- 
master in Chicago, telling her that a package ad 
dressed to her was detained in the Chicago post 
office, and that if she would send on the neces- 
sary postage, it would be forwarded. So Bessie’s 
grandmamma wrote a polite little note to the 
postmaster, and sent the stamps, and last Tues- 
day the letter came. 

“ What in the world is it, John?” she asked 
grandpapa, as she spread the big. sheets out on 
the table. ; 

“ Why, it is somekind of a pattern,” said 
grandpapa, putting on his spectacles and looking 
at a page of the angles and curves. They studied 
itfor a minute, and then grandmamma turned 
over the sheet and found the little crooked signs 
on the other side. Then of course grandmamma 
knew. 

« Why, it’s a dear, darling, precious letter from 
my Bessie,’”’ she exclaimed. ‘ That is the nicest 
letter I ever had in all my life. I can read every 
single word of it.’’ 

And then another little pink letter went flying 
out to Chicago for a little pink girl, to tell Bessie 
how glad her grandmamma was to get the first 
letter Bessie ever wrote all by herself.—B. H., in 
Christian Register. 





Queer Things About Frogs. 


“ The frog’s skin is so important as a breath- 
ing apparatus that the creature would die at 
once of suffocation if the pores were closed by a 
coat of sticky varnish, by dust or in any other 
way.” says Ernest Harold Baynes,in the May 
Woman’s Home Companion. While we are 
speaking of his breathing, you will notice that 
his sides do not heave as ours do at each breath 
wetuke. A frog has noribs, and cannot inhale 
and exhaleas we do, but is obliged to swaliow 
his air in gulps, and if you will watch this 
little fellow’s throat you will see it. continually 
moving In and out as one gulp follows another. 
In order to swallow, his mouth must be closed; 
just try to swailow with your mouth wide 
open, and you will see what I mean. 
A frog, then, always breathes . through his 
nose, and if you held his mouth open he would 
suffocate as surely as though you gave his skin 
acoat of varnish. Mr. Frog has an enormous 
mouth for his size, and if you were to put a finger 
inside it we would find that he has a row of teeth 
in the upper jaw, and that his soft white tongue, 
unlike our own, is attached in front and is free 
behind. When he wishes to catch any insect he 
throws out the free end of the tongue, then draws 
itin so rapidly that it is difficult to see whether 
he has been successful or not. As the tongue is 
coated with a gummy fluid, the insect sticks to it 
and is carried back into the mouth, which closes 
upon It like the door ofatomb. Frogs, however, 
are not limited to one mode of feeding; they often 
leap open-mouthed upon larger prey, which in- 
cludes, besides insects, small fish, mice, smail 
ducklings, polliwogs and tiny frogs. 








Historical. 


—The dress of the men of the Elizabethan 
periodin England was fully as extravagant in 
its way as that of the women, and their folly was 
satirized by Shakspere and his contemporary 
writers. After the death of Elizabetb, her succes- 
sor, James, encouraged these fantastic fashions. 
The beau of his day was distinguished by his 
long and flowing hair waving in the wind, his hat 
of silk or beaver (the latter the more expensive), 
the crown high and narrowing to the top; as 
Stubbes, the historian, says, standing up nearly a 
foot high, “ like the speare or shaft of a steeple,” 
and on top of the hata loftly plume of feathers. 
Many of the gallants of the day wore gloves in 
their hats as a mark of their ladies’ favor. Under 
the left ear was a long lock of hair, called a love- 
lock, which was generally tied with red ribbon. 
This fashion had become so notorious that 
Prynne wrote an express treatise against it in 
1628. 

—Dr. A.J. Butler claims that the story of 
the destruction of the Alexandrian library by the 
Arabs is absurd for the following reasons: (1) The 
museum library was dispersed and partly burned 
by Julius Cesar not less than four hundred years 
before the Arab conquest. (2) The Serapeum 
library was removed before the year 391, or was 
then dispersed or destroyed, so tbat in any case 
it disappeared two and a half centuries before the 
conquest; (3) that fifth, sixth and early seventh 
century literature contains no mention of the 
existence of such a library; that if, nevertheless, 
it had existed when Cyrus set his hand to the 
treaty surrendering Alexandria, yet the books 
would almost certainly have been removed— 
under the clause permitting the removal of valu 
ables—durirg the eleven months armistice which 
intervened between the signature of the conven- 
tion and the actual entry of the Arabs into the 
city, and that if the library had been removed, or 
ifit had been destroyed, the sahrost contempo- 
rary historian and man of letters, John of Nikion, 
could not have passed over its disappearance in 
total silence. 

-— The spoon can look back upon a past lost in 
the depth of the hoariest antiquity. The hollow 
of the hand with which primitive man carried 
fhe water to his mouth may have early suggested 
to him the idea of producing an artificial in- 
strument for this purpose. Thus in the explora- 
tions made in Assyria well-made spoons of copper 
or bronze have been found. The Egyptians, too, 
had artificially adorned spoons of wood and 
ivory which, however, seem to bave served less 
for eating than other purposes, such as, for 
instance, the sprinkling of incense upon the 
perfuming pans. Greeks and Romans knew the 
spoon in various forms. In the Middle Ages 
the spoon was used chiefly for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 





ts, says the Wall Paper News, in an 
article on Colonial furnishings, did not become 
common in this country until 1750. 


Curfous Facts. 


—tThe colonies so-called, of the world, occupy 
two-fifths of the land surface of the globe and 
contain one-third of the world’s population, or 
about five hundsed million people. Of this 
colonial population of five hundred million 
only three small groups numbering less than 
fifteen hundred million population, or three 
per cent of the whole, are composed in any con- 
siderable degree of the people of the governing 











choice of beverages taken with the oyster of im- 
portance in its digestion. The best solvent is 
gin with four parts of water. This is in accord 
with the English custom of drinking gin with 
oysters. About forty-two per cent. of the solid 
matter of the shell-fish is dissolved in this liquid; 
about 37.7 per cent. in chablis, and about the 
same amount in cold water. Oddly enough, 
stout has no effect on the oyster, and beer only a 
slight effect. Champagne, however, is, scientific- 
ally, a highly suitable accompaniment to the dish. 
The rough analysis of the oyster is as follows: 
Moisture, seventy-seven per cent; 
matter, 21.4 per cent.; mineral matter, 1.6 per 
cent. 





than the light elther of gas or candles or any 
a AS a reason for this statement 

ey point out that diseases of the eyes arein 
tr to the number of times the eyes blink 
—* when subjected to artificial light, and 
: after numerous tests had been made it was 
ound that the eyes blink about seven times a 
minute when exposed to candle light, about three 
times when exposed to gas, twice when exposed 
ag and only once when exposed to electric 

———A new use for paper has been rece 
covered in France. It is found that —“ 
stance makes excellent sails Sfor yachts, fishing 
boats and the smaller craft generally. 


—Northern Dutchess County, N. Y., has 
discovered a veritable Eidorado inthe violet in- 
dustry, and so substantial have been the profits 
in the last year that farmers are devoting their 
time to raising the flower instead of the crops to 
which the fields have been accustomed for gener- 
ations. - Carpenters are constantly busy building 
violet houses. 1t was only a few years ago that 
the discovery was made that the soil in the towns 
of Red Hook and Rhinebeck was peculiarly 
adapted to violet culture, but now the finest vio- 
lets sold in New York come from there. More 
than 125 violet houses, nearly all built within two 
years, are already being operated, and dozens 
more are being built. It is estimated that the 
sale of violets in the two towns in the season just 
ended exceeded $200,090. 

——The salmon can, for short distances, travel 
at twenty-five miles an hour; the swiftest of 
marine creatures are those of the whale family. 


——The largest avalanche ever measured fell 
in the Italian Alps in 1885. It contained 250,000 
tons of snow. 


—— The people of New York city not only spend 
more than twice as much for food and clothing 
now as they did twenty years ago, but they also 
spent twenty-five per capita more now than they 
did then. There is spent in New York city 
annually for clothing $100,000,000. The amount 
expended for shoes, hats and underwear is 
estimated at $75,000,000, making a total of $175,- 
000,000. In 1883 the total amount spent by the 
city tor wearing apparel did not exceed $75,000,- 
000, or about the same amount that is now spent 
for hats, shoes and underwear. What the people 
eat costs them nearlythree times as much as 
their wearing apparel. The annual consumption 
of food in New York city amounts to $582,332,400 
worth. This ‘is an average of $2.50 a week for 
each man, woman and child in the city. The 
total for 1883 was $250,278,072. If the increased 
consumption continues in the same proportion in 
the futureas in the past the city will spend $400,- 
000,000 for wearing apparel in 1923 and $1,310,157,- 
900 for food. 











THE SABBATH AND SUNDAY.—"'S. P. O.“: The 
early Christians kept both the Sabbath and Sun- 
day holy, but in time, to.distinguish between 
their fellow Jews of the Old Dispensation and 
themselves of the New Testament, they gave up 
the Sabbath and kept the first day of the week 
holy. This change was hastened, perhaps, by 
the conversion to Christianity of many pagans, 
who had never kept the Sabbath and had no feel- 
ing for that as a holy day. The change was made, 
probably, before the end of the first century of 
our era. The Germans and English simply keep 
one Latin name, dies Solis, while the Latin races 
use another for the first day cfthe week. Al- 
though dies Solis was of pagan origin it did not 
come into use for the first day of the week until 
some time after Christ, and seems to have been 
accepted by the Christians as appropriate, be 
cause of Christ's resurrection on the first day. 

A CANARD.—" Leon”: The term which we so 
frequently apply to a hoax in the public journals 
meansin Frencha duck. Its present application 
begins inthis way. About fifty years ago a 
French journalist contributed to the French 
press an experiment of which he declared him- 
self to have been the author. Twenty ducks 
were placed together, and one of them having 
been cut up into very small pieces was glutton- 
ously gobbled up by the other nineteen. Another 
bird was then sacrificed for the remainder, and 
so on until one duck was left, which thus con- 
tained in its inside the other nineteen. This the 
journalist ate. The story was copied into all the 
newspapers of Europe. And thus the“ canard”’ 

became immortalized. 

CoPpPpER MINES.—“‘H. M.”: Following is a 
list of the world’s largest copper mines, based on 

the output of 1900: They produce between them 

nearly one-half ofthe world’s entire production. 

Seven of them are in the United States, the rest 
in Mexico or Europe. In the table their ascer- 
tained production for 1900,in pounds, is given: 

Anaconda, Mont., 107,000,000; Rio Tinto, Spain, 

10,039,000; Calumet and Hecla, Michigan,77,741,382; 

Boston and Montana, Montana, 66,200,000; Mans- 
field, Germany, 41,193,600; United Verde, Arizona, 

39,970,193; Copper Queen, Arizona, 34,382,309; 

Boleo, Mexico, 24,752,000; Mountain, California, 

23,956,000; Mountain Ore Purchase Company, 

Montana, 22,257,563. 

DIET FOR THE NERVOUS.—“ Sufferer”: As a 
rule salt meat is not adapted to the require- 

ments of nervous people, as nutritious juices go 
into the brine to a great extent. Fish of all kinds 

is good for them. Raw eggs, contrary to the 

common opinion, says science, are not as digest- 

ible as those that have been well cooked. Good 

bread, sweet butter, and lean meat are the best 

food for the nerves. People troubled with in- 

somnia and nervous starting from sleep and 4 
sensations of falling can often be cured by limit- 
ing themselves to a diet of milk alone for a time. 
An adult should take a pint at a meal and take 
four mealsaday. People with weakened nerves 
require frequently a larger quantity of water 
than those whose nerves and brains are strong. 
It aids the digestion by making the food soluble, 
and seems to have a direct tonic effect. 

DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS.—‘D”: The greatest 
ocean depth ever discovered was sounded onlya 
short time ago, during the recent cruise of the 
Albatross in the Pacific. Professor Agassiz was 
in charge of the expedition, and near the island 
of Guam. ‘rhere the beam trawl, attached toa 
steel cable, was lowered to the depth of 28,878 
feet, five miles, almost as high as Mount Everest. 
Ry means of thermometers attached to the trawl 
it was found that the water at this depth bore the 
temperature of only 35°, just a little above freez- 
ing point. 

NOURISHMENT IN OYSTERS. —“ Inquirer”: 
Recent extensive investigations in England have 
solved the problem ina satisfactory way. An 
elaborate series of chemical analyses in the 
laboratories of the Lancet, the oldest medical 
periodical in the world, show that the oyster sup- 
plies all classes of food substance—proteid, car- 
bohydrate, fat and certain mineral salts—but that 
the percentage of nutritive material is compara- 
tively small. About four-fifths of the oyster is 
water, though there is but little more solid 
matter in mutton or beef, and the beef lacks 
some of the foou2matter of the shell-fish. More- 
over, the flesh of the oyster is particularly 
easy of digestion, being largely, in fact, as- 
similated by the substances within itself. For 


attractive than when produced by means of the drop 
yoke and attached bertha cut on graceful lines. The 
very stylish waist illustrated combines these features 
with entirely novel sleeves, that can be made with 
the puff under-sleeves or without as may be preferred- 
As illustrated the waist is made of white batiste, with 
yoke and trimmings of antique lace, but the design 
suits a3] the cotton and linen fabrics of the season as 
well as soft wools and silks, i 

The waist is made over a fitted foundation, that 
can be cut away at yoke depth when the transparent 
effect is desired, and on it are arranged the full por- 
tions of the waist. The yoke drops over the sleeves 
and to its edges the circular brtha is joined. The 
sleeves consist of the tucked "pper ones and the full 
puffed under-sleeves, which are attached invisibly at 
elbow length. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size 18 4§ yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with 
3 yard of yoking material 18 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4437, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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4137 Fancy Waist,  4488Tripie ‘ucked 
32 to 40 bust. Skirt, 22 t030 waist. 
Woman’s Triple Tucked Skirt. 4438. 

Triple skirts are much in vogue and are exceed 
ingly graceful and attractive when worn by the 
women to whom they are becoming. The very 
charming model shown is adapted to all the season’s 
materials and to variations of trimming that are very 
nearly without number, but in the case of the original 
is made of chiffon veiling in cream white with bands 
of antique lace as trimming. 

The skirt consists of a foundation which is cut in 
five gores, the upper portion of the skirt and the 
two flounces. The foundation fits smoothly and 
snugly and on it are arranged the three outer por- 
tions, each of which is tucked to fit snugly at the 
upperedge. The back is finished in habit Style and 
the upper edge ts attached to a narrow belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 7} yards 32 inches wide 
or 5f yards 44 inches wide, with 84 yards 21 or 5 yards 
36 inches wide for foundation. 

The skirt pattern, 4438, is cut in sizes for a 22 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. — 
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4439 Woman’s Blouse, 4440 Girl’s Tucked 
32 to 40 bust. Dress, 8 o 14 yrs. 


Woman’s Blouse. 4439. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Broad collars are becoming to the greater number 
of womankind, and are exceedingly effective on the 
dainty blouses now in vogue. The very pretty waist 
illustrated shows one of anovel sort, and is made of 
pale blue louisine silk with trimming of ecru lace 
The design, however, suits thin cotton and linen fab 
rics as well as those of silk and wool. The original - 
is made over the fitted lHning, but this last can be 
omitted when washable fabrics are used. 

The blouse is made with a fitted foundation, and 

consists of a plain back, and fronts that are tucked at 
their upper portions and joined to a round yoke. The 
big collar lies flat, and is cut in wedge-shaped pieces 
at its inner edge, the points of which are attached to 
the shield, and under which the ribbon is passed. The 
shield and stock are separate, and are attached to the 
waist beneath the collar. When desired they can be 
omitted and the waist worn with an open neck. The 
sleeves are tucked above the elbows and form the 
fashionable puffs at the wrists where they are gath- 
ered into pointed cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4§ yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards 32 iuches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 4 yards of tucking for shield, collar and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, 4429, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34. 36, 
38 and 4V-Inch bust measure. ’ 





Girls Tucked Dress. 4440. 
Tuckings of various widths suit the season’s mate 
rials to anicety and are exceedingly effective on the 
frocks designed for young girls. The very pretty 
model illustrated is shown in pale pink mousseline 
with trimming of Valenciennes lace, but is adapted 
toall the thinner washable fabrics and to all soft 
wools and simple silks. 

The dress consists of the waist andthe skirt. The 
waist is made over a fitted body lining which can be 
cut away at yo.e depth when a transparent effect 
is desired. The main portions are tucked for several 
inches below the upper edge, but are full at the belt. 
The sleeves are quite new and attractive and form 
the fashionable puffs at the wrists. The skirt is 
tucked in groups that harmonize with those of the 
waist and which fall free to producea flounce effect. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 44 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32 
inches wide or 3} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4440, is cut ins zes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 








4441 NincGoroa Se 
Walking Skirt, 4442 Shirred Waist. 
22 to 30 waist. 29 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Nine-Gored Walking Skirt with 


Inverted _Plaits ie Back. 4441. 
Walking skirts have become so much of a necessity 


as to be included in every wardrobe. The very stylish 
one illustrated is adapted to cloth of all grades, to 
etamines and the like, and to the heavy linens now in 
vogue, but as shown is made of Sicilian mohair in 
royal blue with stitching in corticelli silk. 


The skirt consists of nine gores which are shaped 


to fit with perfect snugness above the knees, and to 
flare freely about the feet. The fullness at the back 
is laid in inverted plaits. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 5§ yards 27 inches wide, 3§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 34 yards 52 inches wide. 


* The skirt pattern, 4441, is cut in sizes for a 22, 44, 26, 


2 and 30-inch waist measure. 





these reasons, apart from the gastronomic 
delights of the oyster, it is recommended 
as a food especially for invalids with deli- 
cate digestion. It is most easily assimilated 
when eaten raw. It is not generally known 
that a considerable percentage of the mollusk is 
soluble in various liquids. This makes the 


organic 


Woman’s Shirred Waist. 4448. 
To be Made With High or Low Neck. 
Soft materials shirred make one of the most attrac. 


tive features of the season’s styles and are exceed- 
ingly becoming to slender figures. This very stylish 
waist shows them used after a novel fashion and can 
be made with a low round neck, or high neck finished 
with stock collar as may be preferred. The model is 
made of cream-colored silk mull and is trimmed with 
lace at the edges of the sleeves, but every soft and 
pliable material is appropriate. 


The waist consists of a fitted lining on which the 


shirred portions are arranged. The waist proper is ° 
shirredto yoke depth, then falls in soft full folds to 
the belt. The sleeves are shirred from shoulders to 
elbows and are arranged over a lining which serves to 
keep the shirrings in place, but fall in drooping frills 
below that point. 


The quantity of material required forthe medium 


size is 5}yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
33 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 4 inches wide. 


The waist pattern, 4442, is cut in sizes for a 32, 54, 36 


38 and 40-inch bust measure. 











country or their descendants. 
—tThe Riviera yearly exports flowers to the 
value of $3,000,000. Two-thirds of these go to 


England. 

— Hitherto it has been supposed that electric 
light is more injurious to the eyesight than any 
other artificial light, but Russian oculists who 
have been closely studying the subject now 








Mrs. Clawson said, in a sad monotone: “ Guess 





* This letter is a nice long one, just as long as 





Woman's * Waist with Bemevabie 


ble features of the season’s styles and are never more 


Home Dressmaking. 
Hines by Mav Manton. 








HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue on 


any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
4487. name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 





Broad shouldered effects are among the most nota- 





maintain that, on the contrary, it is less injurious 





promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH: 
max, Boston, Mass. . 




































































































































































The Horse. 








Sere Sheviders. 


Sore shoulders are mere in evidence when 
the heavy run of spring work is on, after a 
long winter of irregular work and confine 
went in the stable than they are now, but 
even at this season thereare cases when 
mach discomfort is caused that, by a little 
extra care, could be averted. There are 
horses with defectivel) shaped shoulders or 
thin skins that are very easily put wrong in 
this way, but, as a rule, the defect is more 


in the horseman than the horse. 


The collar must be made to Gt comfort- 
ably and be kept clean and smooth, and the 
traces made equal length so as to have the 
strain fairly dDalanced to both shoulders. | 
The collar should be taken off as soon as the 
herse is out of the yoke, and, if necessary, 
the shoulder washed with cold water. Car- 
dolited vaseline is an excellent application, 


Doth to prevent and heal sure shoulders. 


D — 


Breediag fer Drafters. 





The farmer whe makes up bis mind to | 
preed drafters for the market should Dy all |. 
means first post himself as to the sorts which | 
bring the fat prices, advises the Breeder's | 
Gazette. This he can do by paying a shert | 
visat te any of the great centres. He may | 














then ferm his own conclusious as to hew he | 


may best reach like results. If he visits | 
such a wholesale market he will discover 
that the highest prieed gelding ts almost an | 
exact counterpart af the stallion of the same | 


Dreed he has seen win at some great show. | 


The two will be very close mates, due allow- | 
ance deing made for the inttuence of the we ' 


exing knife That fact carries with it the les- 


son he is seeking te learn. He must asl 


very dest stallion he ean Gud. He must let | 


no S3 or $0 er S13 stand in the way ef edb 
taining the services af a high-class Dreeding | 


horse, 


Uniess fairly driven te it Dy necessity, | 
whieh as it knews ne law is a valid excuse | 


fer many lapses, he must retain his Dest 


fillies to produce the mext generation and | 
he must stick everiastingly at it. If he! 
dees that suceess will come just as surely | 


as he makes the effort. He must make up 
his wind that he must feed his herses 
heavily enough te promote the mest growth 
pessitte. In shert, he must proceed along 
the times already laid dewn for him te 
fallow. 

tt is safe te say that fro this time fer- 
ward the Duyers will always discriminate 
sharply Detween the mediuw and the choive 
drafter om the market, and there newer will 
de a day whem the predts fram the sale of 
the hatter will met De far creater than from 
the former. In due the farmer whe weald 
succeed as a Oreederof draMers mast make 
up his mind that he must ge inte the Dasi- 
ness determined te werk af 8 unremittivaly 
and m accord with the teachings ef the 
market and the facts areund him em every 
Rand. 

a_i 


Rhaythmie (2.08) is the mest neted Mind 
berse ef teday. Ome af the mest fameus 
im ether times was Blind Tom, er Sleepy 
Tem. as be was kuewn om the track. He 
was raced sucvessfully for several years, 
and in his frst race im ITS distanced his 
eld iz the rst heat im 20h. He made a 
Teverd ef 2.22) im the last heat of a Eve heat 
race in IST! 








2a: ⸗—— 

pat in three herses. A man can drive three 
berses as easily as be cam twa Three 
berses have deuWe the effective force ef 
twe Rersen Keep the stable cleam: epen 
the windews te adit the alr: the trvagis 
and mangers sSheald be cleamed eut daily: 
sprwaale eme taNespowatul of sa ever whe 
grain emcee aday. We Gad & az excellent 
Paam te rest the herses w 
give a Dttle water Qetween meals Wher 
the weather is bet and the werk beury, let 
Chem take their time. they sheald mewrer de 
ererbeated. If warm whem OXcvaxtt ie 
free werk, et thean cee! af before water- 
me. Fee chafed sheelkiery wash with 
warm water and custile snap, wige dry and 
rad em a DQtlke crade petreleum er reek ail. 
If Shvelers axe wlkeecated, wash them with 
eartvule swap amd apely the el. If pes 
sable, let the herve rest 4 few Gavs. er use a 
Dewastatrap 2 place ef the collar. The 
tems shee be given Ww cwrefal, traxtr 
mer and Mhese whe izew bew wv handle 
wed the team and he New 

Snes ——— 

The mege¢iatwes af E. EB Nmatiers ef 
New Yerk for Charter Gai Park. Sartierdé. 
Ci. hare teen wapleted, amiveg? te 
pagers lace met Dewe passed Decweer Wr. 
Nuathers amd “ Andy” Welkht and A. & 
Jemes of Cineiazati the owners ef Charter 
Oak. Ti may de that the Qaoge ef owzer- 
Shy wl mec ia the mah Tae between 
Lemé (Derds ani Mae Dredamar, scdradtniad 
fer Daly 4 Deis belli at Hartived. Charter 
Ouk Part was leaght by Weleh ame June 
serera: wears age fur S2)00N), amd sine that 
Game the wee ewters hare spent aldvat 
S2.aN bb Ougrecing that rew EB ene 
ef Dhe Daest tovetiag yards 2 De evetrr 

— — — 

Aes Ner bamdre’ extoes hare deen 
sxawi Nc te Gal.iwre yarse 2 
Sesquea, Nemerial Dax. soeag t make & 
PoNwssve gluvst Thee wiks Weg. These 
wade Sn, Soeie~andisy, pats 
ani so ks ant svar Ine~uwitiaw Temwats 
am exgecad_ orem Uf erery bers rebivie 
ani lucuess B&B snpgeeed w be ip Gely we 
2 ee 

dented 50) 

June = a hn Gate on Wheh Cans & he 
vee erat of the New Engiand 
Trveceg Shee — Asweusiieva wl 
even These paces wil lk qamtesced a 
ReaPole, Mass. Sere. be te TK and wil Ye 
wom YS on he Lee ad the Gran? — 
<. M. Jewees, sereetary 

— ai ——— 

Tie sales fec the umes we le belli at 
Miamwers ent Peet Beers ip De Chem 
via Valdes Camm her leer meee w 
eee July t= Fer eetcy Neos eo w 
wT. Rekel seers, Pamtacs, 
x ¥ 


Ome of Dhe Ingertent Gal meres os that of 
@e Renters Boece Soeaikees” Asenracen, 
CE A walled SOW WS aferet Re 
Tie Tare. shied Tamer Ben, 

Namie ef 4 weet i De lhe af 
luce shews wil be 2 milikemmer edi. 
hem in Ataace Ome \. J Goring She week 
jar Sey SM Cah pce w De wale 
af RAW amy oifere, 














Nets tem Washingt, B <. 

Tle kmecear bap wil ape eek De 
Sere pears ef Ge Salam Nihikeer 
Lawlonac at Cumstantinwels, wh hes 2 
Tarte em Welaifed te Taitei Same, re 
qwets Dat De yevditiinue ef Amer pert 
whitt las eet ip efeet iz Tacter ee Se 
west Dee oeegs. bas beer cemeesi and 
ardkes emai we yecmh bs meweecug w8 
Se Suk Sean, 


seen = Finahitiie 1k I’ Uae neem 2 a a ae 
Published by Little, Browa & Co, and through whose courtesy the illustrations in this issue are reproduced. 




















FOURTEEN MILES AN HOUR. 
Mr. Alfrei G. Vanderdiit and his fear. 





The small twentv-t ee calidre riffe is net a 
bad implement en the farm. It may be 
wseful in thimmiug eat the gupher syuirrels. 
rat aad ia billing and driving ef the 
Exgiisk sparrews. The last is net only a 
mubranee at a detriment te any farm, and 


weeks, he will cleareat. The driving awar 
of the sparrew frea: the farm is something 
mere than a matter ef mere sentiment. 
True, he Rebts al! the ether binds and drives 
GMARY attractive and sweet suagsfers away 
whuse preseace is a pleasare te every ene, 
Dat at the same time be is drivimg ef bnis 
wiih help te Keep dewe the insect pexs _ 
wiich destrev the pradacts ef the ercharé. 
garéen and feld. The sparrew is new ad- 
mitted te be werse tham useless He de 
struvy practivally aething humseif whack is a 
detriment te man aad be Eeegs ether binds 
trem dei 2A el 

“There is no sevtiva of the werkd.” said 
Seeretary Wiiseen ef Agriculture, i2 sveak- 


tag ef his bast tear ef the South, “ which ef 


ters such Umdacements fur diversided farm 
im as the wathern wetium ef the United 
Seates. I Qelieve that the mext few years 
wil see a devrelvpment creater lan has 
ever taken place im amy sevtien ef ear cvar- 
ty. amd the keruete ef this will be diver- 
subed ecves, te duiag away Wl the xawie 
farm cree. aad the feeding ef eregs ea the 
Sar.” 

A uew preeess cereal cumpanr S 208 
egemiing near Washingten. D.C. HN ear 
pless what is kmewa as the “ steeleut™ 
methed. [usted ef cvaim being crushed 
and washed as im aff ether prucesses ef 
gcvinding, the Derries er beruels ame faked 
ac eat ef with steel teiven This & & 
chauamad gives the ponduet 2 coe eirancarts 
ewer ether prowessek Far wsGanee, dy the 
eodiumacy uethai ef gruniiog era mach vf 
te mal & i Be Nem ef Gxt whek 


packs in Detweem the Langer parteies aod - 


Ret Cues The meal te beat and spell. Foc 
Qs rae wea bb aways bik dei ani 
this descruss mach ef Es sewetaess and 
saei~wat poss is sreething wn the ender 


ef 4 very dae granelagead aypar. there & 20) 


pewike ec Gest in Rand & aeraces Reif 
The pevgie wie ace mata tha tle 
Temect Lani Law ani te Commutate 
Clause ed te Eremsonei Law stwald de 
pemlied Qecumse Ghes ame im the imgecests ef 
Te spewulouc api Det Gand mvauguilscs. Ww 
gore Ge deserigGum « guiitical Tec, are 
Tah enw’ bx the wre ui Pre 
dot Rowserel:t af wartwas yuincs en bis 
Wererattig The Presiieat erases ani 
Terao ac almust recs aequctiaity that 
te crest Eee ame aft She We, which be 
Wm Ww the whulk pgeugie ef Se Uaihei 
SSames, ast Qe foe Sram The peed lice ut 


why Jovgwse We mee wees ant Le Ipw 
lem The ciame quaetsined im Present 
Rams Eo mess we Campos, that 
~ Ticumpleet ear bingecy The sues ef She 
luereamaiees bas ee luk svGbe ame duc 
De adams wd De mace.” as enue & 
Ia. 

The α ef Lucien 
ani Tec: bes cet, Greece De lst 
Soe eS, euCMAESs FogECiuRs ome 
wees whe Geoendertuea Ws De Demat 
ment ai Agouuihac ai a ee Jagemest ce 
tecr vf Tweand Ww De wgermGun ut |e 
om ani mgcecri cccupacum Wea 

The gage waom eam feet be de 
apt Dicey Te afer af De alone 
heel— Qa seen Sewers ceri 
am gee w tinder Ds efeet auth a 
iuewing Ferman wewier fre? Te chiens 


Soweter patting De cities a Wer 


be ani main 6 ime dex. Thersaggeacs 
same daogec v€ oecerivemye De ud ani mat- 
imp tht chiitiem enrem iteil a deh ec 
Stifimr & 


enlt & twenty ver ant. peeth aup de 


wes Dus aa. 


ee tn 


are estimated te be affected with taberea- 
lesis, while im the United States ealy abeat 


can aferd tw do: there are sume things that 





trees will be more Likely 2 respond with 


of Inqectinides att fungiahite axe worth at- 


and water qe homired galves. Thi 
SB & wmewlet Sceeger Geng Das 
BRARy gruwers ace 2 the beds af aH. 
and & weald be well Ww Gt the affect 


Memikcs tle ace Tar eS ites & dom 


aguik agi. agp aca¢ SS weed i Se woe 
vucsua a aoe peuupt af sath wag a kc 
galuesat water, Wild suck insects seme 


dressing is desirable which will adhere te 
the mealy ceat, which repels all bat these 
of a greasy or ofly mature. A few days! 


was furnished at Cleveland, 0., May 1i, by 





proũtable 
by small effort. It lends itself readily to 
small individual or co-operative undertak- 
sae Geach Gamer aimee anmeiees aa 
be almost unsuspected or atilizing water 
which ordinarily is either wasted or is a 
positive detriment when not turned to 


ings are on an elevation and a greater por- 
tien of the farm land slopes away from 
the elevation, ap irrigation system on asmall 
seale ean be constructed by means of a good 
weil, with a windmill as power. A reser- 
voir is bailt where a large supply of water 
ean be kept. It can be made irom stone, or 
gravel and cement, to make a very durable 
structure. 
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The reservoir should be round if made of 
gravel and cement. If square, the corners | 
may crumble and break off. In cold ell-| 
mates the stone foundation should be deep | 
and the oatside be made smooth, so that the | 
frost has no chance to heave it. Where) 
stone is expensive or distant, bat where 
gvavel or coarse sand can be found near at 
hand, the structare need not cost mach out- 
side of the labor. A skillfal mason is not 


formula for mixing the gravel and cemen 
(great). The work may be ps me 
throagh two or more years. 

The outlet for the water must be from the | 
dase, thruazh pipes or tiles large enough 


and lower at the mouth, so as to keep the 


pipes dry during cold weather. For sum- 


mer supply the windmill can be in opera-/ 
tien from spring, day and night, until the 


reservoir is Glied, and the larger it is the 
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Ome of the greatest exhibitions of seed 

















of the asparagus beetle, and | that he would step her a fast balf Saz-; 
— —— | ee eee ee ee letra 


tecy fer as> with “biting ™ insects. and | 
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KENBALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 
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